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TuouGu we are aware that it is im- 
possible for us to do more in our pre- 
sent Number than merely introduce 
this singularly important work to the 
notice of our readers, we hope they 
will consider us as anxious pioneers for 
their gratification, if we rather hastily 
execute this task, than leave it even for 
a week untouched. It is not often that 
we meet with so rich a fund of intelli- 
gence and entertainment. Evelyn was 
intimate with all that can interest us 
in the rank and literature of the times 
to which he belonged. He portrays to 
us the juvenile years, the entrance into 
life, of men afterwards distinguished in 
the political annals of their country, in 
the history of the age, in the republic 
of letters. His own familiar epistles are 
replete with such matter, and not in- 
ferior to the private correspondence of 
his sovereign, Charles I., during the 
civil war, which is also contained in 
these volumes, edited like the rest from 
the original MSS. by William Bray, 
Esq. F.A.S. whose name would be a 
passport for their value and authenticity, 
were both not amply evidenced by the 
perusal of his work. 

John Evelyn, whose journal is thus 
presented to the public from the librarv 
of his successor at Wotton, died 27th 
of February 1705-6, in the 86th year 
of his age: and besides the new facts 
which it unfolds connected with great 
events, we confess that to us it possesses 
a charm not less attractive in what some 
may consider as unimportant, namely, 
in the slight notices of the manners of 
the era it embraces, and the little traits 
of character which it seems almost un- 
consciously to develop. 

Living in the busy times of Charles I. 
Cromwell, Charles II. James IT. and 
William, Mr. Evelyn had much per- 
sonal intercourse ‘with “the two last 
monarchs of the Stuart race, and was 
in habits of intimacy with the states- 
Men, ministers, eminent scholars, and 
roa ok men, foreigners as well 





as natives, who flourished during that 
period. With such opportunities of 
acquiring information, endowed with 
very considerable abilities, and accus- 
tomed to note every thing down which 
he thought worthy of remembrance, it 
was impossible that his papers could 
be other than what they are, and what 
we have stated them to be. 

We shall pass over the early life and 
education of our author, who was born 
at Wotton, 3ist of October 1620, to 
notice from his diary, that his father 
was in 1634 appointed 


Sheriff for Surrey and Sussex befor they 
were disjoyned. He had 116 servants in 
liverys, every one livery’d in greene sattin 


doublets ; divers gentlemen and persons of 


quality waited on him in the same garbe 
and habit, which at that time (when 30 or 
40 was the usual retinue of the High 
Sheriff) was esteemed a great matter. 


In 1737 having lost one of his sisters 
and his mother, young Evelyn was sent 
to college, and admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Baliol, Oxford. 


There came (says he) in my tyme to the 


Coll: one Nathaniel Conopios out of 


Greece, from Cyrill the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who returning many years 
after, was made (as I understand) Bishop 
of Smyrna. He was the first I ever saw 
drink coffee, which custom came not into 
England till 30 years after. 


In 1740, Mr. Evelyn entered at the 
Middle Temple, and shortly after, his 
father dying, and the troubles begin- 
ning, he prudently resolved to travel. 
He mentions being present at the trial 
and execution of Lord Stafford; and in 
July 1641, landed at Flushing, on his 
foreign tour. Wishing to see the 
leagure (siege) of Genep, he pushed 
hastily on by Dort and Rotterdam, 
and his Diary abounds with desultory 
notices, a few of which we shall ex- 
tract. 

On the 26th I passed through Delft to 
the Hague; in which journey I observ’d 
divers leprous poor creatures dwelling in 
solitary huts on the brink of the water, and 
permitted to aske the charity of passengers, 
which is conveyed to them in a floating box 
that they cast out. 

At Rotterdam 

I ‘saw the oe statue of the learned 
Erasmus, of brasse. They shewed us his 
house, or rather the meane cottage wherein 





he was borne, ever which there were ex- 
tant these lines in capital letters: 

ZEp1Bus His OrtTus, MUNDUM DECORAVIT ERras- 
MUS ARTIBUS INGENIUS, RELIGIONE, FIDE. 
13th Aug. was their annual marte or faire, 
so furnished with pictures (especially Land- 
skips and drolleries, as they call thése 
clounish representations) that I was amazed 
The reson of this store of pic- 
tures, and their cheapness, proceedes from 
their want of land to employ their stock, 
so that it is an ordinary thing to find a 
com’on Farmer lay out two or 3000/. in 
this com’odity. Their houses are full of 
them, and they vende them at their faires 
to very great gaines. Here I first saw an 

Eliphant. ; 

ELFT.—The senat-house hath a very 
stately portico, supported with very choyse 
pillars of black marble, as I remember, of 
one entire stone. Within their hangs a 
weighty vessell, not unlike a Butter Churne, 
which the adventurous woman that hath 
two husbands at one time is to weare for a 
time about the towne, her head com’ing out 
at the hole, and the rest hanging on her 
shoulders, as a pennance for her incon- 
tinency. 

Towards the end of August I returned to 

Harlem.—They shew’d us a cottage where, 
they told us, dwelt a woman who been 
married to her 25th husband, and being 
now a widdow was prohibited to m in 
future, yet it could not be proved that she 
had ever made any of her husbands away, 
though the suspicion had brought her divers 
times to trouble. This is a very delicate 
towne, and hath one of the fairest churches 
of the Gotiq design, I had seene. There 
hang in the steeple two silver bells said 
to have been brought from Damiate in 
Egypt by an Earle of Holland, in memory 
of whose successe they are rung out every 
evening. 
° At Leyden, where the writer was 
delighted with the Elzevir printing- 
house, schools, theatre of anatomy, &c. 
he says, 

Amongst a great variety of other things, 
I was shew'd t e knife maa taken out of 
a drunken Dutchman’s guts by an incision 
in his side, after it had slipped from his 
fingers into his stomach. The pictures of 
the Cpengeee and his patient, both living, 
were there. 

I was shew’d the statue cut in stone of 
the happy Monke whom they report to have 
been the first inventor of Typography, set 
over the doore; but this is much contra- 
verted by others, who strive for the glory 
of it, besides John Guttenberg. 

I was brought acquainted with a Bur- 
euee Jew, who had married an apostate 

entish woman. I asked him divers ques- 
tions; he told me, amongst other things, 
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that the world shold never end, that our 
soules transmpigrated, and 
of the most holy pérsons did pennaace in 
the bodys of bruits after death, and so he 
interpreted the banishment and salvage life 
of Nebucodnezer ; that all the Jewes 

tise againe and be leade to Jerusglem; 


that the Romans only were the occasion of 


our Saviour’s death, whom he affirm’d (as 
the Turks do) to be a greate prophet, but 
not the Messjas - - - - he told me that 
when the Messias came, all the ships, 
barkes, and vessells of Holland should, by 
the powre of certaine strange whirle-winds 
be Joosed from their ankers and transported 
in a moment to all the desolat ports and 
havens throughout the world wherever the 
dispersion was, to convey their brethren 
and tribes to the holy Citty; with other 
— like stuff. He was a merry drunken 


fellow. 

ist September. I went to Delft and 
Roterdam, and two days after back to the 
Hague, to bespeake a suite of armore which 
I caused to be made to ft me, with the 
harnesse of a horseman. 

In October Mr. Evelyn returned to 
England, and, with his brother, took 
arms for the King in the civil war 
which immediately ensued; but owing 
to the contiguity of their estate to 
London, they were not allowed to can- 
tinue with the army to bring destruc- 
tien on their house without advantage 
to the royal cause. They retired there- 
fore without being known as cavaliers, 
In 1643, 10th of March, he notices a 
sight which amazed them, “ viz. a 
shining clowd in the ayre, in shape re- 
sembling a sword, the point reaching 
to the narth; it was as bright as the 
moone, the rest of the sky being very 
serene. J¢ began about }1 at night, 
and vanish’d not till about one, being 
seen ‘by al] the south of England.” 

On the 2d of May he “saw the 
furious and zelous people demolish that 
stately Crosse in Cheapside,” and in the 
month of July after, once more visited 
the Continent. But having now per- 
formed our purpose of introducing this 
highly entertaining publication to our 
readers, we must, for the present, to 
muke room for various other matters, 
drayy our notes to a canchsion. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 


Ta our Numbers of the 28th Fe- 
bruary and 14th March, we Jaid before 
our readers some interesting .informa- 
tion relative to the Arctic Seas, and to 
the Expeditions which haye now sailed 
-on the praject of approaching the North 
Pole, and passing from the Atlantic 
into the Pacific Ocean by.a NE. or 
NW. pa sage. It was our good for- 


even those | 





tune to possess not gn 
igtdligence of our fel 
the press, but some exceedingly curious 
original docunents from the riyel Rys- 
sian voyage of discovery now prosecut- 
ing in Behring’s Straits, and from the 


| Journal kept by Saabye, the Dane, dur- 


ing an eight years residence on that 
coast, which it will be the first object 
of one of our Expeditions to explore. 

Feeling, that with all these advantages 
we have by no means exhausted a sub- 
ject which occupies so much attention, 
we have proceeded to further researches ; 
and shall, we trust, have a mass of gra- 
tifying matter to lay before the public, 
collected not auly from very old and 
scarce publications, and those of the 
greatest recent interest, but also from 
viva voce communications from intelli- 
gent men, who are best acquainted with 
the Northern Seas. 

Thus instructed. we shall at onee 
enter upon the subjeet; and have only 
to state, for the satisfaction of our 
friends, that we have taken such megsures 
as almost ensure to the Literary Gazette 
the ‘certainty of obtaining the earliest 
accounts of the Expeditions, of the pro- 
gress of which we are pretty confident 
we shall have the pleasure of being the 
first to lay a full and accurate Juurnal 
before our readers. 

The name of Captain Wm. Scoresby, 
junior, is familiar to all who have 
taken an interest in the problem, the 
solution of which is now attempting. 
His observations on a voyage, wherein 
he penetrated to a very high northern 
latitude, may be considered as the foun- 
dation for this attempt; and the paper 
containing his remarks; read to the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, and 
contained in the second volume of their 
Memoirs, cannot fail to be reckoned 
extremely important. 

The following is its substance, and 
the only alteration we make, is that of 
putting Captain Scoresby’s information 
into our own language, instead of eopy- 
ing that of the literary gentleman who 
prepared it for the Wernerian Society : 


Greenland. is a country where every 
a is strikingly sdoguer, or highly mag- 
nificent. The atmosphere, the land, and 
oe each exhibit remarkable or sub- 

e appearances. 

The atmosphere is dark coloured, 
dense, frequently producing 
snow in a wonderful perfection and variety 
of form and texture, and remarkable for 
sudden transitions from ¢alm to storm, and 
Phe lead. aublime object 

e land is 9 sublime object; its stu- 
pendous mountains rising abruptly from the 


crystallized | 
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very margin of the sea, and ¢egminating in 
ried, qnieal,.ar py summits ie 
dark rocks chequered with their burthens 
of purest snow ; and the whole, viewed yn- 
der the density of a gloomy sky, forming a 


grand and picture. most 
remarkable ina bitant, the white or Polar 
bear, which-also occurs on the ice, the fe- 


rocious, and apparently natural lord of those 
regions. He preys indiscriminately on qua- 
druped, reptile, fowl, and fish ; al behold 
him with dread, and flee his presence. 
The seals signify their fear of him by con. 
stant watching, and betake themselves pre- 
cipitately to the water on his approach*. 
Carrion, therefore, (chiefly the carcass of 
the whale at a certain season) affords him 
@ passive, sure, and favourite food. “His 
sense of smelling is peculiarly acute; in 
his march he frequently faces the breeze, 
raises his head, and snuffs the passing 
seent, whereby he discovers the nearest 
route to his odorous banquet, though the 
distance be incredibly great. 

The water‘affords the hed and partly the 
materials for the most prodigious masses of 
ice. Its colour is peculiar. Ite products 
numerous and important. Here the huge 
wusiednn, or whalebone whale, resides and 
collects his food; sports and astonishes by 
his vast bulk and proportionate strength ; 
is the object of maritimet adyepture and 
commercial wealth. 

Of the inanimate produ~tions of Green- 
land, none excites so much interest and 
wonder as the ice in its great abundance 
and variety, in the ice-islands, floating 
mountains, or ice-bergs, common to Davis’ 
Straits. Yet the fieldst of ice more pecy- 
liar to Greenland are nat less astonis ing. 
Their deficiency in elevation is sufficiently 
compensated by their amazing extent of 
surface. Some of them have been ob- 
served near a hundred miles in length, and 





* We are assured by a Greenland captain, that 
he has seen the bear display astonishing proofs 
of sagacity. When wounded by a musket-shot, 
they will apply ice to the wound with their 
paws, in order to stanch the bleeding. Of this 
fact our informant has heen an eye witness.— £7. 

+ The poole of the whale-fishing fill the nayj- 
gator’s life with ‘* moving accidents by flood,” 
and their adventures are truly deserving of the 
name of romantic, as well as of dangerous and 
togical. One lash of the monster of the deep 
will dash their little boat in pieces, and break 
the limbs of men like the wheel, or crush them 
together as with an avalanche. When the whale 
has young, she is particularly fierce, and requires 
tp be aupronched with caution; and her mater- 
pal fondness is so great, that if her offspring is 
struck with the harpoon, she will not + it, 


e ; . sus tl . } he is 
ponte cums «Reg to the n atta of Eetem 
hunting in these exploits. Pe. 

t A eid is a continued sheet of ice, so large, 


that py seam from the suin- 
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more than half that breadth; each consist- 
of a single sheet of ice, having its sur- 
face raised in general four or six feet above 
the level of the water, and its base de- 
ressed to the depth of near twenty feet 
Cesoath. 

We shall now extract literatim Capt. 
Scoresby’s excellent description of the 
various kinds of ice, which are met in 
the Northern seas. 


The. ice in general, is designated by a 
yariety of appellations, distinguishing it 
according to the size or number of pieces, 
their form of aggregation, thickness, trans- 
parency, &c. I perhaps cannot better ex- 
plain the terms in common acceptation 
inongyt the whale-fishers, than by mark- 
ing the disruption of a field. The thickest 
and strongest field cannot resist the power 
ofa bray swell; indeed, such are much 
less capable of bending without being dis- 
severed, than the thinner ice which is more 
pliable. When a field, by the set of the 
current, drives to the southward, and, bein 
deserted by the loose ice, becomes ekpeeed 
to the effects of a grown swell, it presently 
breaks into a great many pieces, few of 
which will exceed forty or fifty yards in 
diameter. Now, such a number of these 
pieces collected together in close contact, 
so that they cannot, from the top of the 
ship’s mast, be seen over, are termed a 


hk. 

When the collection of pieces can be seen 
across, if it assume a circular or polygonal 
form, the name of patch is applied, and it 
is called a stream when its shape is more of 
an oblong, how narrow soever it may be, 
provided the continuity of the pieces is pre- 
served. 

Pieces of very large dimensions, but 
smaller than fields, are called floes; thus a 
field may be compared to a pack, and a 
floe to a patch, as regards their size and 
external form. 

Small pieces which break off, and are 
separated from the larger masses by the 

ect of attrition, are called drash-ice, and 
may be collected into streams or patches. 

ce is said to be loose, or open, when the 
pieces are so far separated as to allow a 
ship to sail freely amongst them; this has 
likewise been called drift-ice. 

A hummock is a protuberance, raised 


“upon any plane of ice above the common 


level. It is frequently produced by pressure, 
where one piece is squeezed upon another, 
often set upon its edge, and in that position 
cemented by the frost. Hummocks are 
likewise formed, by pieces of ice mutually 
ing each other, the wreck being coa- 
upon one or both of them. To 
hummocks, the ice is indebted for its 
variety of fanciful shapes, and a pictur- 
esque @ nce. occur at 
auuaberd te heavy mn, the ed eo" aad 
occasionally in the middle of fields and 


floes. They often attain the height of 
thirty feet and upwards. 

A , is a ion of ice which has 
been depressed by the same means as @ 


hummock is elevated. It is kept down by 
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some larger mass; from beneath which it 
shews itself on one side. I have seen a 
calf so deep and broad, that the ship sailed 
over it without touching, when it might be 
observed on both sides of the vessel at the 
same time; this, however, is attended with 
considerable danger, and necessity alone 
warrants the experiment, as calves have 
not unfrequently (by a ship’s touching, or 
disturbing the sea near them) been called 
from their sub-marine situation to the sur- 


face, and with such an accelerated velocity | P 


as to stave the planks and fimbers of the 
ship, and in some instances to reduce the 
vessel to a wreck. 

Any part of the upper superficies of a 

iece of ice, which comes to be immersed 

neath the surface of the water, obtains 
the name of a tongue. 

A bight signifies a bay or sinuosity, on 
the border of any large mass or body of 
ice. It is supposed to be called dight, 
from the low word dite, or take in, or 
entrap; because, in this situation, ships 
are sometimes so caught by a change of 
wind, that the ice cannot be cleared on 
either tack; and in some cases, a total 
loss has been the consequence. 

When salt-water ice floats in the sea at 
a freezing temperature, the proportion 
above to that below the surface, is as 1 to 4 
nearly; and in fresh water, at the freezing 
point, as 10 to 69, or 1 to7 7%: Hence 
its specific gravity appears to be about 
0. 873. OF this escription is all young 
ice, as it is called, which forms a consi- 
derable proportion of packed and drift ice 
in general ; where it occurs in flat pieces 
commonly covered with snow, of various 
dimensions, but seldom exceeding fifty 
yards in diameter. 

Fresh-water ice is distinguished by its 
black appearance when floating in the sea, 
and its beautiful green hue and transpa- 
rency when removed into the air. Large 
pieces may occasionally be obtained, pos- 
sessing a degree of purity and transparency 
equal to that of the finest glass, or most 
beautiful crystal ; but generally, its trans- 
parency is interrupted by numerous small 
— or pear-shaped air-bubbles: these 
requently form continuous lines, inter- 
secting the ice in a direction apparently 
wep mg to its plane of formation. 

esh-water ice is fragile, but hard; the 
edges of a fractured part are frequently 
so keen, as to inflict a wound like glass. 
The homogeneous and most transparent 
pieces are capable of concentrating the 
rays of the sun, so as to produce a consi- 
derable intensity of heat. With a lump of 
ice of by no means regular convexity, I 
have frequently burnt wood, fired gun- 
powder, melted lead, and lit the sailors’ 
pipes to their greet astonishment; all of 

m who could procure the needful arti- 
cles, erly flocked around me, for the 
satisfaction of smoking a Pipe, ignited by 
such extraordinary means. Their astonish- 
ment was increased, on observing that the 
ice remained firm and pellucid, whilst the 
solar rays em therefrom were so 
hot, that the hand could not be kept longer 
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in the focus than for the space of a few 
seconds. Inthe formation of these lenses, 
I roughed them with a small axe, which 
cut the ice tolerably smooth; I then 
scraped them with a knife, and polished 
them merely by the warmth of the hand, 
supporting them during the operation in a 
woollen glove. I once procured a piece of 
the purest ice'so large that a lens of sixteen 
inches diameter was obtained out of it. - - - 
The most dense kind of ice, which is 
erfectly transparent, is about one-tenth 
specifically lighter than sea water at a 
freezing temperature. Plunged into pure 
water, of temperature 32°, the proportion 
floating above, to that below the surface, 
is as | to 15, and placed in boiling fresh 
water, it barely floats. Its specific gravity 
is about 0. 937. Fields, bergs, and other 
large masses, chiefly consist of this-kind of 
ice. Brash ice likewise affords pieces of it, 
the surfaces of which are always found 
crowded with conchoidal excavations when 
taken out of the sea. 


Captain Scoresby states, that land is 
not necessary for the furmation of ice ; 
even in a rough state the ocean freezes, 
forming first detached crystals, the 
sludge of the sailors, and resembling 
snow when cast into water which is 
too cold to dissolve it. This smooths 
the surface of the waters like oil, and 
the congelation which ensues forms 
ultimately into pieces called pancakes, 
of perhaps a foot in thickness, and 
many yards in circumference. In shel- 
tered situations, what is termed bay ice, 
forms more regularly andrapidly. Much 
of this is formed in the bays and islands 
of Spitzbergen, but even this quantity 
will not account for the immense fields 
which abound in the Greenland Seas, 
and which evidently (says our autho- 
rity) come from the Northward, and 
have their origin between Spitzbergen 
and the Pole. 

With this important, and, for the 
Expeditions, rather unfavourable ob- 
servation, we conclude for the present. 





Memoires et Correspondance de Madame 
D‘Epinay. 8vo. 3 vols. 
The state of society in the literary and 
higher circles in France, for the half 
century preceding the Revolution, has 
always been represented as combining 
all the charms of polished and elegant 
manners, of brilliant and elegant wit, 
and of profound and varied erudition. 
Of the accuracy of that description, the 
numerous publications which have 
within the last few years appeared con- 
nected with that subject, enable us to 
form a judgment with some ee of 
precision. We have always thought that 
this picture was much too favourably 
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drawn, and that opinion has been 
greatly strengthened by the perusal of 
the work before us.* Though this nar- 
rative of Madame D’Epinay’s life is not 
entertaining from the variety or the 
singularity of her adventures, yet it is 
interesting, from the close and minute 
view which it affords us of the state of 
society at that period, and curious, from 
the frankness with which she avows 
her intrigues, and from the high opi- 
nion which she professes to entertain 
of the propriety of her conduct and the 
purity of her morals. It must be ac- 
knowledged in justice to Madame 
D'Epinay, that she commenced her 
career under unfavourable circum- 
stances. She was married when very 
young to a man of large fortune, 
whose understanding was contempti- 
ble, and whose habits were dissipated ; 
and all her female friends (we believe 
we may speak almost without excep- 
tion) were as sentimentally profligate, 
and as philosophically shameless, as 
the new lights which were then begin- 
ning to illumine France could make 
them. Madame D’Epinay assures us 
that her attachment to her husband 
was at first of the warmest, and indeed 
of the most romantic kind, but it 
very soon subsided into the most per- 
fect indifference, and after the birth of 
her second child they agreed to a sepa- 
ration a Thoro though not a Mensd ; they 
lived together in the same house, she 
receiving her lovers and her philoso- 
phers without any restraint, and he oc- 
casionally availing himself of the supe- 
riority of her taste in the choice of 
lace and other articles as presents for 
his mistresses. It is impossible to give 
an abridgment of this most extraordi- 
nary piece of auto-biography; but we 
will select a'few anecdotes, to shew that 
we have not spoken with unwarrantable 
harshness of this lady's husband or her 
friends. 

Very svon after her marriage, Ma- 
dame D'Epinay went to a masqued 
ball, where she entered into conversa- 
tion with a person who appeared to be 
so perfectly acquainted with every inci- 
dent of her domestic life, that she be- 
came extremely anxious to know who 
he was: her curiosity was not, how- 





* These Memoirs were originally written in 
the form of a Romance, with fictitious names 
and are alluded to by Grimm, in his Correspond- 
ance Litteraire,&c. ; and as the fortune of Madame 
her to associate with the 
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ever, gratified till two nights after- 
wards, when on going to bed she found 
upon her pillow a note from the Che- 
valier de C... acknowledging him- 
self to be the unknown mask, and pro- 
fessing a most ardent passion for her. 
In relating this adventure to her cousin, 
the wife of the President of M...., 
Madame D’Epinay says, 

You may well imagine how greatly this 
insolence displeased me. I reproved my 
waiting-woman, and immediately carried 
the letter to my husband, not a little vexed 
for having opened it without his knowledge. 
Would you believe it? he laughed heartily, 
and confessed that he had himself dictated 
to the Chevalier a portion of the discourse 
which he addressed to me at the ball, 
merely for the sake of diverting himself at 
oe astonishment; but that the rogue 
(these are the very words he used) had not 
made him the confidante of his tender sen- 
timents, nor his intention of writing to me. 


Unluckily, the President of M.’s wife,” 


whom Madame D’Epinay had selected 
for her confidante upon this occasion, 
was the mistress of this identical Che- 
valier de C....!! Want of chastity, 
indeed, in a female, appears not then to 
have formed any obstacle to her admis- 
sion into society. Madame D’Arty, one 
of Madame D’Epinay’s early friends, is 
thus described by Rousseau :— 

The natural daughter of the rich Samuel 
Bernard: a woman equally estimable for 
her gentleness and benevolent disposition, 
the charms of her understanding, and the 
unalterable gaiety of her temper. She was 
the mistress, or rather the friend, the only 
friend, of the Prince de Conti.—(Rousseau’s 
Confessions, Book VII.) 

Indeed, this lady seemed to think 
that so little disgrace. attached to her 
situation, or rather, was so proud of 
her prostitution, that she dates one of 
her letters in the following manner :— 

‘* A six heures du matin en rentrant de 
Chez le Prince de Conti.” 


Another early friend of Madame 
D'Epinay’s, Mademoiselle D'Ette (to 
whom she was introduced by her hus- 
band,) thus describes herself :— 


About ten years ago, when I lost my 
mother, I was seduced by the Chevalier de 
Valory, who had known me from my child- 
hood ; my extreme youth, joined to the 
confidence I reposed in him, prevented me 
at first from suspecting his designs. It was 
long before I perceived them, and when 
his intentions were no longer doubtful, I 
had conceived such an attachment for him, 
that I was unable to resist him. Some 
scruples arose in my mind, but he overcame 
them by promising to marry me. He in- 
deed made several endeavours to that ef- 
fect ; but observing that his family op- 
posed our union on account of the inequa- 








lity of our ages, and my insufficiency of 
fortune, and as I felt perfectly happy as I 
was, I made an effort to conquer my scru- 
ples, particularly as I knew that the cir- 
cumstances of the Chevalier himself were 
by no means affluent. He began to make 
reflections, and I proposed that we should 
continue to live as we were, which he 
agreed to. I quitted my native province, 
and followed him to Paris: I need not tell 
you how I live there. He spends four 
days of the week in company with mc: at 
other times we are content with hearing 
from each other, unless when we happen to 
meet by chance. .... . We live happily 
and contented ; peciine we might not be 
a so happy if we were married... . . 

scarcely know where I am, interrupted I; 
I am confounded at what you tell me, and 
I feel that it would be very long before I 
could accustom myself to such notions.— 
Not so long as Pw imagine, she replied; 
I pledge myself that you would soon find 
my morality simple enough: and you are 
born to enjoy it. 

Of Madame D'Houdetot, Madame 
D’Epinay’s sister-in-law, it is unne- 
cessary to speak ; her intrigues with 
the Marquis de St. Lambert, and others, 
are well known. This is the lady, a 
fair specimen of that class of French 
society, whom Grimm says, “ Le 
public qui juge sévertment ne voit 
pas seulement en elle une mauvaise 
téte mais une femme sans pudeur et 
sans modestie.” 

The negotiation which preceded her 
marriage, affords a curious specimen of 
the manners of the times, but is too 
long fur our present Number. 





Tue Hitt or Caves, with other Poems; 
By Wo. Reap, Esq. 


We have in latter times received from 
Ireland sume very noble contributions 
to the mind and the glory of the em- 
pire. She has supplied us with great 
orators, vigorous statesmen, and dis- 
tinguished soldiers. But her produc- 
tiveness seems to have fallen into the 
wane, and, with the exception of one 
name now first of the first in soldiership, 
Ireland has given no tribute to the 
mighty struggle in which the world has 
been involved and shaken. We hear 
nothing from her beyond the victories 
of petty faction and personal discon- 
tent, the boastings of suspicious pa- 
triotism, and the menaces of vulgar in- 
surrection. This is all melancholy; 
the crime or the folly by which such a 
state of things has. been produced, may 
yet, and with no long interval, deepen 
into fearful and tempestuous agitation. 
But there are still manly minds and ho- 
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nourable hearts in Ireland. The poems 
to which we are about to refer are the 
work of a man of talents and principle. 
If there is a feature which attracts us 
additionally to these poems, it is the 
part of Ireland in which they were writ- 
ten. -Beirast, with a certain literary 
spirit, has unfortunately intermixed 
with this claim on history, some less 
respectable distinctions ; and the tone 
of her pamphleteers and poets has Leen 
not ,-unfrequently tinged, at least as 
much with French republicanism as 
with English loyalty. The philosophy 
which in England has been so long de- 
tected as the mere trick of fools and 
villains to disguise projects of absur- 
dity and blood, is still absulutely good 
for something in the lips of those re- 
mote and simple people ; and so slow is 
the travel of common sense in the 
world, that the hapless fate of Napo- 
leon continues to be quoted as an in- 
stance of the cruelty of Fortune. They 
have now however sent out a Poet, 
and, unquestionably, the ablest their 
town has produced, though he has had 
no tears to shed over the exile of St. 
Helena, and no ambition to exercise in 
taxing the lead in factious foolery. The 
principal poem describes the beauty of 
the romantic country in the north of 
Ireland; mingling from time to time a 
train of moral sentiment with descrip- 
tion singularly clear and characteristic. 
Two striking tales are introduced, with 
which we commence our extracts, less 
from their intrinsic beauty than from 
their facility of separation from the 
body of the work. 


THE DRUID’S SHRINE. 


OrnaL, who swayed the Western Isles, 
Which stud like gems the ocean foam, 
Had turned his plumed and plaided files 
From Norway's hills victorious home ; 
And trophies shone in tower and dome, 
And chiefs and bards were gathered far, 
And Beauty came, in rosy bloom, 

To blush beneath the Northern star : 
One youth from rocky Albin steers, 

Her sceptre’s hope of future years. 


XIX. 
‘O'er billows kissed by morning’s dies, 
With broad wings spread upon the breeze, 
How fleetly fair our galley flies— 
A snow-white swan on summer seas ! 
And soon the cl ing Hebrides 
Shall piad our sight, Othal’s towers 
Ring to love and valour’s praise ; 
And harps are sweet in ladies’ bowers !’ 
Thus Irial said, as o’er the sea 
His dark eye flashed exultingly. 
xx. 
But winds and waves are faithless ever, 
As lover’s vow, or Leman’s tear ; 
Though smooth their seeming, trust them never— 
Those lead to death, and these despair ! 
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Ere eve, the breeze which blew so fair, 

Was hushed ; the sails flapped loose, as tossed 
The galley idly in the air ; 

The shadow of a tempest crossed 

The troubled deep ; and, passing by, 

Each gust was like a spirit’s sigh! 


XXI. 
Then burst the cloud which o’er them hung ;— 
On ocean’s breast a moment’s brightness. 
Flashed far ; the pealing thunder rung 
*Thwart Heaven ; each forehead reel’d with 
lightness— 
An instant roll’d each eye-ball sightless ; 
And darkly now, and fiercely, speeds 
The impetuous blast ; in foamy whiteness 
Leap the mad waves, like battle steeds, 
Whose silver manes toss high and far 
Amid the sable storm of war ! 


XXII. 
Borne wildly on the tempest’s wing, 
The groaning pinnace rides the wave ; 
Now sweeps the cloud with rapid swing— 
Now plunges to a gulphing grave : 
And, though the mariners were brave, 
When Death thus made his visage bare, 
And fainting Hope saw nought to save— 
The boldest eye—the sternest there— 
Seen in the light’ning’s passing blaze, 
Looked frozen in its fixed amaze ! 

XXII. 
All, save young Irial’s ;—sternly bright, 
As lion’s glance at hunter’s spear, 
His seemed to catch a bolder light 
From that which fir’d the hemisphere ! 
He felt—that feeling was not fear— 
Each coming billow might o’erwhelm :— 
When sunk the pilot in despair, 
He firmly grasped the abandoned helm, 
And looked, his keen eye heavenward cast, 
As half exulting in the blast. 

The vessel is driven on the Irish 
shore, where they find the Druids offer- 
ing up a human sacrifice. They are 
received with hospitality, and suffered 
to enjoy the stranger’s privilege, of not 
being questioned of their friendship or 
enmity for three days. But a nobler 
victim than the one whom they saw 
perish is in the Druid’s power, and 
‘* Lismora’s lovely daughter’’ must die, 
to give success to an expedition then 
preparing. Her story is strikingly dis- 
closed, and the young hero determines 
to liberate her. 

XLIV. 
‘* Now to the prison-cave we fly.” 
As Irial and the Bard drew near, 
Her lily check and earthward eye 
Seem’d fading in a still despair ; 
And crowding o’er her bosom fair, 
Like radiance breaking thro’ a cloud, 
Rich tresses shed their sunshine there, 
As wildly, mocking bands, they flow’d ; 
A lamp o’er her couch, and shed 
Its lustre on that drooping head. 

XLY. 
The Virgin turn’d, with timid eye,— 
Snatched quick the lamp that near her shone, 
Flung back her braids of orient dye, 
Gazed fearful as the startled fawn, 
Which shrinks from all it looks upon : 
But when the light o’er Coura’s face, 
Her father’s best-loved Bard—was thrown, 
A glow of wonder warm’d with grace 
That marble check, and eyes, long dull, 
Shone thro’ wet lashes beautiful. 
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She is borne from the prison; their 
flight is perceived, and they are forced 
to fight their way. 


L. 
They now had gained the gentler slope 
Extending downwards to the deep, 
Supporting that faint maid with hope, 
They ceased to feel. From steep to steep 
Far-flaming torches wildly leap, 
As meteors fire the midnight sky ; 
Their splendour broke the eagle’s sleep, 
He fied his crag, and seem'd on high 
Some Spirit poised on dusky wing 
In the Moon's circle hovering ! 

They reach the water's side; the 
princess is placed in the bark, but they 
have not yet escaped from the Druids, 
who pursue them into the waves. The 
triumphant catastrophe is told with 
great animation and picturesque power : 

Lill. 
That host was rushing thro’ the water, 
As rose the galley’s swelling sail, 
With blades which thirsted for the slaughter, 
And torches waving in the gale. 
Kind Heaven !—they may not now avail ! 
But, lo! careering towards the shore, 
In white plum’d crest and glittering mail, 
His charger’s flank embossed with gore,— 
A warrior madly wroth, draws near, 
And fiercely shakes his flashing spear. 


LIV. 
’Twas stern Siornah, Ullin’s king : 
Quick seized the Bard his bow, and drew 
An arrow to its point,—the string 
Snapped ere the winged avenger flew ; 
Not so the Tyrant ’scapes his due! 
A chord rent swiftly from the harp 
Now twangs upon the sounding yew ; 
The shaft is smooth—the steel is sharp— _, 
No more that Chief thro’ blood shall roam, 
His own is on the white sea-foam ! 

The poem closes with a farewell of 
the Bard to the country which he was 
thus forced to abandon. 

We may at a future time give further 
extracts. How much is it to be desired 
that the fine mind of Ireland should 
more generally be turned into this di- 
rection! how infinitely preferable is 
this single effort of a man of genius, to 
the whole mass of her giddy harangues 
and paltry pamphleteering! how much 
more healthful and noble the glow 
of this enthusiasm, than the perpetual 
disfiguring inflammation, that only be- 
trays the morbidness within, poverty 
of spirit, and dissoluteness of principle! 





An Essay on the Origin and Operation of 
the Dry Rot, with a View to its Pre- 
vention or Cure. To which are annexed, 
Suggestions on the Cultiwation of Fo-. 
rest Trees, and an Abstract of the seve- 
ral Forest Laws, from tie Reign of 
Canute tothe Present Time. By Ro- 
bert M‘Williams, Architect, 4to. 
pp. 620. 

The present Volume treats on a subject of 

the first importance to ys as a commercial 
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nation, The disease, which it is the object 
to prevent, or cure, makes annually the 
reatest ravages in our shipping, and 
Cased. and may be considered as the bane 
to our prosperity. This will hardly be 
thought asserting too much, when it is 
stated, that, at the present time there are 
several ships of the line, and from 20 to 30 
frigates, in which it. has made the most de- 
structive progress. It has been reckoned, 
that the annual expense to the government, 
occasioned by the destruction of timber, 
and the loss of labour in the necessary re- 
pairs, was not less than from two to three, 
and to the whole nation, from four to five 
millions sterling. 
Under such circumstances it was to be 
expected that many should have turned 
their attention to the subject, and accord- 


. 


ingly many curés have been proposed. In 





cular cases they may have been useful ; 

ut like the domestic practice of popular 

medicines for diseases of the body, whilst 
the physiological structure and principles 


of action were not understood, frequent | 


failures necessarily followed. It is altoge- 
ther in vain to hope hy means of nostrums 
tu eradicate so great an evil. We are happy 
to observe the author of this Essay fally 
persuaded of this fact. He has applied him- 
self to investigats the economy of nature in 
the production of vegetables ; he examines 
minutely the structure of the fir and oak, 
with which we are most concerned in build- 
ing, and traces the various causes from y:hich 
diseases originate, and endeavours, upon 
fixed principles, to prevent the evil, or to 
arrest its progress after it has begun. 

The Author’s plan has swelled his volume 
to a great bulk, but it will be found to con- 
tain a mass of matter interesting and enter- 
taining to the general reader, as well as to 
ship-builders, or to gentlemen of fortune, 
who are more immediately concerned. 

In the explanation of the growth of 
plants, we observe him ascribing toachange 
of tem re, the principal cause of the 
rise of the sap. The air in the tubes being 
expanded rises up, and forces the sap be- 
fore it; and there being innumerable valves 
to prevent its return, the process goes on. 
n_ opposition to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Mr. Knight, and indeed to most precedin 
writers, our author denies any specific ef- 
fect from light in producing vegetation, and 
contends, with a considerable show of rea- 
son, and from a number of experiments, 
that in all cases where light has been sup- 
posed to have effect, it arises entirely from 
a change of temperature produced ‘by the 
solar rays; and he maintains, that if an 

ual degree of heat, with an equal supply 
of fresh air, could be afforded, the effect 
would be the same. Our limits will not 
permit us to enter into the details, and we 
must refer to the work itself. 

The great enemy of timber, whether 
growing or cut down, is a numerous tribe 
of plants, denominated ne : equally pa- 
rasitical with the more cel rated misletoe 
of the Druids, they fix their roots in the 
substance wood, and drawing from it 


@ constant supply for their own growth,- 
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they decompose its fibre, and render it use- 
less. These plants are of various descri 
tions and sizes ; from a mucor, or mould, 
to the large and most vigorous boletus rag 
mans. To illustrate this point we cannot do 
better than to give the following extract : 

«« The fungi on timber, that constitute 
our re subject, are very easily propa- 
gated either by seed or root. The roots 
shooting in various directions will “t hold 
of the timber, and penetrate into the fis- 
sures or cracks; in a thin substance; such 
as a board or plank, they will shoot in on 
the side in the form of roots, and come out 
on the other as a new plant distinct from 
the original. In this they seem to resem- 
ble the willow and other plants, which will 
send out roots or branches from either end. 
This is very common with the fungi. By 
the seed it propagates very rapidly on al- 
most any vegetable substance, as may be 
seen and clearly proved in many different 
ways. Take common earth, and bring it 
to a red heat in a crucible, so as to burn 
and destroy all particles of seeds that may 
be supposed to be contained in it; then let 
it cool, and lay it on a plate of metal, or a 
plain stone, adding to it a portion of mois- 
ture; divide it in two parts, and cover each 
with a glass jar: upon one part strew the 
seed or dust from the top of a fungus, 
and leave the other without any further pre- 
paration ; in a day or two, that on which 
the seeds were sown, will appear as if over- 
spread with a fine cobweb, when seen 
through a magnifier, and in a few days 
more this will be seen to the naked eye, 
while there will be no such sapeegrre 
on the other, even after standing for seve- 
ral weeks. This experiment satisfied me 
of fungi being propagated by seed. Spal- 
lanzani tried a similar experiment by cut- 
ting two slices of bread, putting them under 
jars in the same way, and found double the 
quantity of mould on that slice of bread on 
which he had strewed the dust or seed.” 
p. 59. 

Matter containing the seeds of fungi is 
often brought in the form of rubbish in con- 
tact with the bricks or weod of a building. 
In the mixing up of mortar, water is often 
brought from stagnant pools ; and one pail 
full may contain millions of particles, sus- 
ceptible of germination, when deposited on 
a favourable soil. Such seeds after lying 
dormant for many years may be made to 
vegetate. 

The seeds of fungi are embodied in other 
vegetable matter, which our author proves 
by the following experiment :— 

“* Take two well-burnt bricks from the 
interior of a brick kila, when no vegetable 
matter can have come in contact with them 
since they were thoroughly burnt; to one 
of these add a portion of distilled water 
sufficient thoroughly to moisten the whole 
brick; let the other brick be moistened 
with the juice of any vegetable, such as 
that of cabbage leaves, either 
boiled, or lay it for a few minutes on the 
edge of such a pond as before mentioned, 
that it may receive the s t water to 


moisten it equally with the other brick; 





en or, 


then lay each brick on a pure clean surface, 
cover each with a glass jar, and place both 
in a situation a little shaded from the solar 
rays, where the temperature may be from 
45 to 60°, taking care to supply a sufficient 
quantity of distilled water to each, to keep 
up the proper degree of moisture; in a 
very little time, that which was: moistened 
with the vegetable juice or stagnant water, 
will be covered with a fine mould, which 
will be thick or thin, tall or short, in pro- 
portion as the water, with which it was first 
moistened, had been impregnated with ve- 
getable matter ; while the other, which was 
moistened with pure water, will remain for 
any length of time without the least ap- 
pearance of mould.” p. 67, 

Frequently the disease is communieated 
to houses a the improper construction 
of drains or cesspools, into which vegeta- 
ble matter is thrown—and all means of 
cure until these be altered, can only pro- 
duce a temporary benefit. Sometimes it is 
introduced into a house with saw-dust, or 
even with the corks of bottles. An example 
is given in page 87 of this paving beben place 
in two houses near Berkeley Square. The 
proprietors had both purchased wine from a 
wine merchant whose cellars were affected 
with the disease. The author remarks :— 
‘* This disease is very advantageous to wine 
merchants, as it soon covers the bottles 
with its mouldy appearance, and consumes 
the external parts of the corks, so that 
with a trifling operation on the bottles, 
after they are filled, and then deposited in 
cellars pretty strongly affected with the dry- 
rot, they can send out wine as having been 
bottled in cellars for seven or eight years, 
before it has in fact been there so many 
months.” ‘ 

The most important part of the inquiry 
relates to the means of cure. Here the 
common mistake has been to endeavour to 
discover a panacea or universal remedy. 
This is no less absurd than the preposterous 
attempts made to find such a medicine for 
the human frame. It is necessary to as- 
certain the cause of the contagion, and te 
remove it, in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the same evil. When the disease has 
yom in the materials, as the bricks 
and timbers, and has’ not made great pro- 
gress, the infected parts must be removed, 
and sound materials introduced. 

“* Where the cause is putrescent vapour 
from other corrupting matter, such matter 
must be removed, and the situation tho- 
roughly cleansed, and the air rendered pure, 
dry, and susceptible of continual motion, 
or passing in a current through every part 
of the buildi And it is of the first im- 
portance, that in all cases, edifices be con- 
structed in such a manner, as to admit of 
the common air shifting its place with faci- 
lity, that it may not by being stagnant ac- 
quire a — heat, or accumulate va- 
pour impregnated with particles of the sur 
rounding materials.” 

The position of the fireplace, particularly 
in the lower parts of the building, is a mat 
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struction of the walls, the author strongly 
recomnvenls the ddviee 6f Vitfufiuy and 
Alberti, that there should be aii Gpen space 
from the top to the bottom, through which 
any vapour that could collect, might pass 
without damaging the works. 
possesses the additional recommendation 
of interposing a column of air, the best 
ndnconductor of heat, corisequently like the 
double windows in Russia, and in the West 
lidies, favourable to éodlress; by not in- 
trotticihg the éxternal heat in suninié?; 
aid in wifiter promoting Warmth, by s6t 
one off the lieat from the internal of 
the building. One of thé most reiharkablé 
examples of this principle, isthe celebrated 
boundary-Wall of China. Whilst the free 
admission of fresh air is of the utmost im- 
portance, particulafly in drying the walls 
of a new building; and is often suctess- 
ful in eradicating dry-rot after it has 
commenced ; yet; whoever, takes upot 
himself the responsibility of rermedy- 
ing this disease, ought to astértain the ge- 
neral state of the buihding, and the means of 
communication froma one part to another. 
When air is improperly administéred to ve- 
getable dry rot, it has @ similar effect as 
when applied to fire; it imvigorates its 
powers. By admitting air a 
many oT fyvansions have been de- 
stroyed. 

Timber most liable to decay is that which 
ig alternately wet aid dty. Hefice those 

$ of a wooden bridge imtnédiatély 
above the stirfacé of the low-water mark, 
ate found to rot; whilst those constantly 
abofe water, and those constantly im- 
mersed, continue sound. 

It is woop | liow lotig wood wifl last 
whe constantly below water. The piles 
siipposed to have been driven into the Thames 
by Juliisy Cedar, near Shepperton, were 
taken up a po a ago, and found frée 
ftom decay. e piles on which London 
Bridge is ‘supported, hate remained unin- 
jared for 600 yeats. 

A. still more remarkable instance is that 
of the Bridge built by Trajan over the Da- 
nube. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the Emperor of. Germany obtained 
permission of the Turkish Government to 
draw out one of the piles, and it was found 
as sound atid complete as when first driven, 

though it had been in the Danube 1600 
years. 

In faet, whatever renders the parts of the 
wood compact and solid, and prevents the 
circulation if fermeritation of its juices, 
Preserves it. Hence imptegnating weo 
reith ol or with sal€, Aig: agate 8; parti- 
cillarly of iron, is found very beneficial. 

¢ — timber for piles, in preventing 
exteriat i Sere end mae Ne serviceable : 


though not applicable in many cases, yet 
in piles driven into the ground, or the ends 
of jois » seders or bond timbers, it has a 
good effect. ‘The charred part of the Wood 
to decom saison, ana veins 
ween st _OfF the w 
, keeps it initjured. Paint operates 
e way. 
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Prevention is always better than the eure, 
and pafticularly where cure is very diffi- 
cit, doubtful, or expensive. The proper 
seasoning of timber is of the greatest na- 

ortance. Small young timber is very sub- 
S toinfection. Mr. M‘William strongly 
revommends felling timber in winter before 
the rise of the sap. In the summer, after 
the sap has risen, if the tree be cut down, 
its tirbes are full of the juices not yet con- 
verted into timber. The consequence, if 
it be exposed to wet, is, that a fermenta- 
tion takes place, and dry rot ensues. It 
was formerly the practice to fell wood in 
winter, and it is only since the use of oak 
bark in tanning, that wood has been cut 
down in the ogtings when the bark is more 
easily stripped off. After timber is felled 
it ought to be plunged in water, and remain 
for a length of time, that all tlie juices not 
converted into timber, may be drawn out. 
This mode is usual in Italy, Sweden, and 
Norway. 

Salt water is not so beneficial as fresh in 
extracting the juices, ard is attended with 
this serious disadvantage, that the salt left 
in the timber attracts moisture, and renders 
the wood ever after damp. 

Flie animal dry-tot occasioned by worins 
is to be cured by imprégnating with oil, 
sulphat of alum, metallie salts; &e. to de- 
stroy the insects. 

Attached to the volume is an Appendix 
of di rtionate length, being 200 pages, 
which had more nt been given in thé 
form of a second volume or part. Af ac- 
count is given of the forests of the United 
Kingdom, their great dimimution, the in- 
cfeasing deniand for timber, and the ne- 
cessity of converting our hills and commons 
into plantatiotis of trees. Our author en- 
tertdins a dread still more vehement than 
that expressed the supporters of. the 
Corn Bill, lest this country shoyld become 
dependent on foreign nations for an article 
of pure necessity. There is, however, 
little risk of our being able to procure 
sufficient wood, whilst we maintain our 
naval préeminence; arid the diminution 
of the supply for dhe season or two would 
not operate like the cutting off of the staff 
of Tife. 

Tt does not appéar evident, froth the rea- 
soning employed, that it would be adtanta- 
geous to convert valuable land into forests 
of trees; and it is very questionable, if the 
fair promises of profit held out by our an- 
thors calculations, would be realized: in 
inte the barren hills and moors. Still, 

owever, employing the poor and indus- 
trious i this manner, may be commendable, 
where more profitable employment cannot 
be had. It is infinitely preferable to main- 
taining them in the, workhouse, or by out- 
door allowances. Property laid out in this 
niariner would afford much enjoyment to 
thé landed propriétor, it would improve thé 

ictaresque béanty of his estate, ahd would 

ring him much more real permanent satis- 
faction than, sported away at Newmarket, 
or spent in this Waparies or vices of London. 


ié author's arguments réspecting the 





| policy of building ships in India are much 


nore cohvincitig, if not absolutely conchu- 
sive ot that point; which is certainly of 
gréat importance. 

The style of a work of this description is 
an inferior consideration, on which account 
we have omitted to peint out various ble- 
mishes and provincialisms which have oc- 
curred to us in réading if. In quoting 
poetry the author is not sory happy in his 
taste ; for instance, page : 


** Let sons of sloth and discord fret, 
Because déspised and poor ; 
And for misfortunes blamé the State, 
Which they themselves procure.’’ 


The importance of the subject will ex- 
euse the length of our remarks, and we dis: 
miss the work with hearty wishes, that it 
a prove of use in eradicating so great aa 
evil as that on which it treats. 





VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
(Captain Tuckey’s Narrative continued.) 


On the 28th of August, Captain T. 
was diverted from his purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Mavoonda to purchase Ca 
noes to ascend the river, by af assur- 
ance of the Macayo, that instead of be- 
ing free above that plate, it was agein 
obstricterl at a day's journey by a fall 
named Sangalla. To asceftain the truth 
of this intelligence, he set out from Inge, 
taking only Mr. Galwey and four men, 
with a short day’s provisions, the 
cases of preserved meat being now 
their only resource. Passing the valley 
of Bembu, they ascended soiné stéep 
hills totally composed of broken pieces 
of quartz, fatiguing, and resemibliig a 
newly made limestone road. At san- 
set they reachéd Sangdfla, which is 
about ten miles above Mavoemda. [lere 
the river is crossed! by a ledge of slate 
rocks, leaving onty a passage on tli¢ 
left bank about fifty yards wide, through 
which the stremm pours at the rate of 
at least eight miles an hour, forming 
whirlpools in the middle, whose vortices 
occupy half the breadth, and must be 
fatal to any canoe. Two miles lower 
the river breaks quite across over ano+ 
ther sunken ledge. Above; it forins a 
Wide exparise east amd west, but filled 
with focky islets. Its breadth, how- 
ever, moderates the velocity of thie 
current, sé that it is navigable for ca- 
rioes, as is testified by a ferry two miles 
higher up. 

Our Httle patfy marclied of in quest 
of a banda, tlirough a dark wooed, the 
haunt of buffaloes. The guide 16st his 
way ; afid, choked with thirst, and sink- 
ing wridér privations, they were ¢oim- 
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pelled to crawl through a thick under- 
wood, and grass twice their own height, 
to the haunt of some bushmen, from 
whose wives they procured water (a 
strong chalybeate,) but could obtain no 
victuals. Their cold and wretched bi- 
vouac was a bad consequence to the 
toils of a day which had literally soked 
their very clokes with perspiration. 
One of the bushmen informed them, 
that the river, after rounding a banza 
named Yonga, had another Sangalla 
worse than the first, two days higher 
up, and that after a short reach to the 
eastward, it again ran tu the south and 
turned hack to the north. After eat- 
ing a amall portion of roasted manioc 
for breakfast, the party set out on its 
way to Inga. The heat was dreadful, 
and the pains of their situation were 
much augmented by the difficulty of 
procuring provisions. ‘They saw great 
numbers of deer of two different spe- 
cies, one an antelope, the other a large 
animal of the deer kind, in a herd of 
from thirty to forty. 

They were now convinced of the im- 
practicability of penetrating with any 
number of men by land along the 
sides of the river with its deep ravines 
and torrents, and without the possibi- 
lity of procuring provisions. 

On the 30th and 3lst, an attempt 
was made to procure canoes at Voonda, 
but in vain. Captain T. was therefore 
compelled to send to Cooloo, with an 
order to Mr. Fitzmaurice to return to 
the ship with fifteen men, who could 
not .be fed there any longer; and with 
his party thus reduced, the persevering 
Commander ,resolved to proceed to 
Bamba Yanzy, three days journey up 
the river, where report said it ceased to 
be obstructed with rocks or cataracts. 

All the following Journal consists of 

-mere short notices ; previous to abridg- 
ing which, we copy some general re- 
marks on the Empire of Congo. 


Where there are neither written annals, 
legends, nor ancient national songs, nor 
chronology beyond a month, the history of 
a nation must be v e and confined. 
The only idea I have been able to obtain of 
the Congoese history, is, that Congo once 
formed a mighty Empire, the chief of 
which had three sons, between whom he 
divided his dominions at his death, givin 
to one the upper part of the river on bot 
sides as far as Sangalla; to a second, the 
left bank of the river (the Blandy N’Congo ;) 
and to the third, the right bank, Banzy 


onga 
The Co e are evidently a mixed 
nation, having no national physiognomy, 
and many of them perfectly South-Euro- 
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pean in their features. This, one would 
naturally conjecture, arises from the Portu- 
guese having mixed with them; and yet 
ere are very few mulattoes among them. 
The creeping plants serve for cordage; 
some of which are not less than six inches 
in diameter. Fleas and bugs swarm in all 
the huts. A great scarcity of wood fit for 
building, prevails in this country. The 
stony hills about this part are thinly clad 
with scrubby trees, which are fit only for 
fuel; in nem | places they resemble an old 


apple-orch 
are calm. The breeze 


he mornin, 
sets in from the westward at noon, and is 
roportionably strong to the heat of the 
ay, and, when the sun has been very hot, 
continues strong during the night; the 
days and nights however are both very 
cloudy, so that it is impossible to get any 
observation even in three or four days. 

The hoop by which they ascend the palm- 
tree is formed of a most supple twig. 

The idea of civilizing Africa by sending 
out a few negroes educated in England, ap- 
= to be utterly useless ; the little know- 

edge acquired by such persons having the 
same effect on the universal ignorance and 
barbarism of their countrymen, that a drop 
of fresh water would have in the ocean. 

The scarcity of food is great at this time : 
The sole subsistence of the people being 
manioc, either raw, roasted, or made into 
Coengo, and of this they have by no means an 
abundance, and a very few green plantains. 
A bitter root (a sort of Yam,) which requires 
four days boiling to deprive it of its perni- 
cious quality, is also much eaten. The in- 
dolence of the men is so great, that if a 
man gets a few beads of different colours, 
he stops at home (while his wife is in the 
field picking up wood, &c.) to string them, 
placing the different colours in every kind 
of way till they suit his fancy. 


This is African dandyism,. 


They have songs on various subjects, 
love, war, palm-wine, &c They have no 
other arms, except knives, and a few mus- 
kets ; no shot, but small rounded stones ; 
a nap 3 of quartz makes a good flint. They 
take fish by poisoning them with a species 
of narcotic herb. They make good lines 
with grass. 

The palm-wine is obtained by inci- 
sion a little above the insertion of the 
lowest branch or leaf. Their calabashes 
for this liquid, fur the dust of dried to- 
bacco leaves, and for all household pur- 
poses, are cut in rude relief. The ca- 
noes are made high up the country, 
and are not very dear, though they 
cost a man three months labour. 

We have now arrived at the rough 
notes, which mark the fatal eighteen 
days of September, through which this 
unfortunate Expedition struggled; and 
as this affords us a fair opportunity of 
breaking off, we defer further observa- 
tions till our next, 
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Art. IV. The Olympian Jupiter. By M. 
Quatremere de Quincy. 


(Second and concluding Article on that interesting 
Subject.—continued.) 


We hasten to the fourth part, which 
treats of Chryselephantine Statuary in the 
time of Pericles; that ever memorable 
period, which gave birth to the noblest mas- 
terpieces of every kind. 

By a happy chance, this period, which 
was to become so remarkable in the annals 
of sculpture, was precisely that in which 
the most famous temples in Greece were 
rebuilt on a larger scale, and in the bold 
and simple style which characterizes the 
DoricOrder without base, which was employ- 
ed in the temples of that epoch. There were 
built almost at the same time, the temples 
of Minerva at Athens; of Ceres at Eleusis; 
of Juno at Argos; of Apollo Epicurus at 
Phigalia; those of Syracuse, Selinuatium, 
and Agrige ntum, in Sicily. At the same time 
that the temples were enlarged, they were 
also built of more costly materials; stone 
and marble succeeded to wood. When ar- 
chitecture had displayed within and with- 
out the luxury of ornament and greatness 
of style, sculpture was required to make 
its works harmonize with the place destined 
to receive them. Then arose the custom of 
making statues of gold and ivory, of which 
Phidias appears to have given the first and 
the finest models. 

As a prelude to his great works, we sec 
this artist execute the Minerva Alea of 
Platea, a statue of wood gilt, except the 
face, the feet, and the arms, which were of 
Pentelic marble, and the Minerva of Pel- 
lene, of gold and ivory, which seems to 
have been of colossal size. The Minerva 
of the Parthenon, and the Olympian Ju- 
piter, were made within a short time of 
each other. What is the precise date of 
each of those masterpieces, and which of 
the two preceded the other? These are 
two questions connected with some circum- 
stances of the administration, or if we will, 
the reign of Pericles. M. Quatremere 
clears up this point of achegge and 
proves, contrary to the opinion of Heyne, 
that the Minerva was executed between 
the 83d and 85th Olympiads ; that Phidias 
did not die in the prison uf Athens, as 
Plutarch asserts, but that, being forced to 
go into banishment in consequence of the 
accusation brought against him for havi 
engraved his own portrait and that o 
Pericles on the shield of Minerva, he retired 
to Elis, where he executed the Jupiter at 
Olympia. 

Having settled this chronological point, 
M. Quatremere p to examine and 
restore each of these two works. 

He employs the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 
and 9th paragraphs on the Minerva of the 
Parthenon, of which he examines the form, 
the dimensions, and the ornaments. The 
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most remarkable be wre is doubtless 
the arrangement of the ra which 
covered he goddess. M. Quavelbore is 
the first who has discovered this arrange- 
ment, and given us a clear idea of it. He 
corrects an evident error of the Abbé Bar- 
thelemy, who says, ‘“‘ Minerva was clothed 
in a tunic, which must have been of ivory.” 
Our author proves, on the cont that 
the whole dress of the goddess was of gold, 
wrought to the thickness of half a line, or 
a line at the most, and having a surface of 
about 400 square feet. Thus it is ex- 
plained how, according to the precise tes- 
timony of Thucydides (II. 13.) and of 
Plutarch (in Pericl. p. 169.) the drapery 
could be taken off at pleasure ; how it could 
weigh from 40 to 44 talents, that is to 
say, about 2,200 pounds ; lastly, how it 
was an object of such great intrinsic value, 
that Pericles reckoned it among the re- 
sources which the republic could make use 
of in critical circumstances, with the obli- 
gation of replacing it with a new dress of 
equal weight. This dress was therefore in 
fact only a disposable treasure, which had 
received a particular form and destination. 

If, with the exception of this drapery 
and the helmet, the whole statue, that is, 
the face, the neck, the arms, and the feet, 
was of ivory, it was 25 feet in height, with- 
out reckoning the pedestal, the height of 
which was ten feet: the right hand of the 
goddess rested on her lance; in her left 
she held a Victory, six feet high. Here M. 
Quatremere de hy very happily re- 
moves a very great ifficulty. n fact 
however light the wood, the ivory, and the 
internal parts of this Victory, may have 
been, even supposing the whole not to have 
weighed more than 2 or 300/és. it would be 
dificult to conceive how the figure could 
have been made so solid as not to have 
suffered any derangement in the time of 
Pausanias and Arrian, six centuries after 
Phidias. M. de Pauw has attempted to re- 
move this difficulty; but his opinion is 
destitute of probability. M. Quatremere ex- 
plains it by means of the shield fixed under 
the left arm of the goddess, and which 
concealed in its thickness a support, ex- 
tending to the center of gravity of the 
Vietory. According to the account of the 
author of the treatise de Mundo, and of 
Apuleius, the portrait of Phidias engraved 
on this shield, was so connected with the 
statue, that if it had been removed, the 
whole mass would have fallen to pieces. 
M. Quatremere contends that the head of 
Phidias might have been the top of one of 
the screws of the support of the shield which 
went up into the arm of Minerva, and 
communicated by its ramifications with the 
divers parts of the inside of the statue. 
This is rendered very intelligible by plates 
9 and 10, which shew the longitudinal 
section of the statue both ways, and ex- 
plain the whole mystery of its combination ; 


the 8th plate shews the statue in front, and 
restored, so as to afford some idea 
of the effect which so striking a mass must 
have produced. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, April 4.—Wednesday last, the 
Ist of April, and of Easter Term, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted to De- 

rees :— 
' BacHe.or 1n MepicinE.—William Dan- 
sey, M.A. of Exeter College, with a licence 
to practise in Medicine. 

ASTERS oF Arts.—The Hon. and Rev. 
Edw. Wingfield, and Rev. Fowler Hickes, 
of Brasennose College, grand yo gy tt ; 
Rev. Samuel Sheen, of Balliol College, 
grand compounder; Rev. Thomas Davies, 
of Magdalen Hall; Mr. Jonathan Peters, 
of Queen’s College; Mr. Francis Mills, 
Fellow, and Rev. Richard Moore Boultbee, 
of Merton College; Rev. Edward Mere- 
dith, Chaplain of Christ Church; Rev. 
Horatio Beevor Batchelor, and Rev. Richard 
LynchCotton,Fellow , of WorcesterCollege ; 
Rev. William Evans, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege; Mr. Francis Gregg, of Brasennose 
College; Rev. Henry Crowe, of Wadham 
College; Rev. Robert Mosley Master, and 
Rev. John Lucas Sutton, of Balliol College; 
Mr. Augustus William Hare, Fellow, Rev. 
Thomas Forster, and Rev. John Wood- 
cock, Chaplains, of New College; Mr. 
Joseph Smith, Scholar, of Trinity College. 

BacHELors oF Arts.—Mr. Thomas 
Lawes Shapcott, of St. Alban Hall; Mr. 
Rowland Cooper, of St. Edmund Hall ; 
Mr. Robert Gordon, Fellow of New Coll. 





The same day in Convocation, the Rev. | gard 


Benjamin Parsons Symons, M.A, Fellow of 
Wadham College, and Rev. W.Russell,M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, were admitted 
Proctors.—Rev.John Williams, M.A.Fellow 
of Exeter College, Rev. Wm. James, M.A. 
Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall, Rev. 
Richard Yalden White, M.A. Fellow, and 
the Rev. Henry Jenkins, M.A. Demy of 
Magdalen College, were admitted 
Proctors. 

Yesterday the Rev. Andrew Tucker, B.A 
of Wadham College, was admitted Master 
of Arts, grand compounder. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Professor Brande delivered the introduc- 
tory discourse to the second of his 
lectures on Experimental and Theoretical 
Chemistry on Saturday last. He observed, 
that the discussions previously entered into 
respecting the active powers of matter, 
might be regarded as furnishing an ex- 
tended definition of chemical science, and 
as & foundation upon which he was now to 
raise a superstructure. He adverted to 
the general forms and qualities of matter, 
which he said required to be considered 
under the two general divisions of impon- 
derable and ponderable bodies. In the 

t lecture he should endeavour to de- 
ne and to illustrate the properties of the 
former. 

He considered imponderable, radiant, or 
ethereal matter, as connecteq with chemical 
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changes, and pointed out the different qua- 
lities of solar and terrestrial light and heat, 
and exhibited, by the aid = ate seer 
that si perty o t whi 

been valled ite polarisation. When a ray 
of light is reflected from glass at a certain 
angle, it is said to be polarised, that is, 
when received upen a second plate of glass 
properly inclined, instead of being thrown 
off or reflected, it now enjoys the property 
of passing through it, and may be absorbed 
vel by a black medium placed behind 
it. r. Brande then demonstrated, that 
when this polarised ray is made —— 
through certain transparent crystallized bo- 
dies, it becomes depolarised, or receives 
again the ordinary properties. 

The constitution of the prismatic spec- 
trum was the next object of inquiry; and 
its powers of producing colour, heat, and 
chemical changes, were explained and il- 
lustrated. The Professor dwelt at some 
length upon the analogies between the 
phenomena of the spectrum, and those 
exhibited by the Voltaic apparatus, and ad- 
duced mpc Boe om eed to shew that the 

ositive pole had properties analogous to 
the least refrangible saan and the negative 
pole to those which are most so, and oc- 
cupy the violet end of the spectrum. He 
also touched upon the Huygenian and New- 
tonian hypotheses as to the cause of light, 
observing, that each might be respond 
defended: and that the former, re- 
s the phenomena as resulting from a 
subtile undulatory medium diffused through 
8 , was perhaps on the whole the least 
ri) jectionable. A number of experiments 
were next shewn, illustrative of the pheno- 
mena of terrestrial radiation ; and after re- 
ferring to the probable nature of radiant 
matter, and to the probable transfer or 
conversion of ponderable into ethereal mat- 
ter, the Lecturer concluded with adducing 
some of the most striking effects of ethereal 
matter in the living kingdoms of nature, 
dwelling upon the change of colour, form, 
and flavour, which plants undergo when de- 
prived of light, and alluding to the diffe- 
rence between tropical and polar animals, 
and to its influence upon the human spe- 
cies, in which we observe singular grada- 
tions of colour and character, apparently 
resulting from the same cause. 








" THE NEW COMET. 


Bremen, March 17. 

In the accounts given in several journals, 
of the observations of the new Comet by 
M. Stark of A , there seem to be 
some errata, or the stars have been changed 
for one another. As this must render it 
difficult for those to find the Comet, who 
have not yet seen it, it may not be amiss 
to peint out its apparent path in the 
heavens, according to some observations 
miade here. On the 3d of March, at 14 hours 
35 min. mean timé at Bremen, Dr. Olbers 
found the right ascension of the Comet to 
be 302° 36, and the north declination 
24° 38’. On the 13th of March, at 14 hours 





35 minutes, the right ascension was 302° 16, 
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THE FINE ARTS. 








SIR J. FLEMING LEICESTER’S 
GALLERY. 


We are indebted to the ony eo of Sir J. 
is 


Leicester, for a view of his Gallery of Pic- 
tures by painters, which he has 


British. 
thrown open to the lovers of the arts aud 
to oe at + eae Se Hilk riko for 
every Monday during present and én- 
8 month. Entirely unbiassed by any 
a 


‘acquhintance with this gen 
and. viewing him merely in the light of 


stranger, object in encouraging the 
native Fine Arts is siimilas to thet of the 


Literary Gazette, we are stirewe shall not 
be thought guilty of offering an undeserved 


compliment, when we declare that to us 
the whole course ee by Sir John Lei- 
cestér in regard to British School, ap- 
pears to be not only the most liberal, but 
the best caleulated to aceomplish the pur- 
pose intended, of any which has been; or 
if pursued by other of the distinguished 
atrons of art in the kin . | Far arewe. 
rom questioning the great effects produced 
by the pri munificence of suéh men as 
the Marquis of Stafford, nay we will name 
our illustrious Prince t himself; but 


what we ve so highly in Sir John Lei- 
- cester is the peculigrity with which he has 


devoted no mean feeling of taste, and ‘no 
mean portion of a noble fortune, to the ex- 
clusive cultivation of British talent and ge- 
nerous encouragement of native genius. In 
our intercourse with the arts, We have ever 
encountered him among the earliest of those 


who stood forward tq take struggling merit: 


by the hand, and lift it into that, warm 
x «a where, if everance was united to 
skill, and the of pace was not can- 
kered by some radical defect, it might ex- 

d, and mpaagott end fructify to the de- 
ight of these who first perceived its excel- 
lenve, and to the ornament. and lionour 


THE TATERARY GAZETTE, AND 


b y the dearest efforts of tapestry or old. 
+ was cliarming to om stound, and say, 
ernally, e ar native luctions. 

| Thee is, no heal of ancient, a gaud of 
art, among these beauti ctures. 

‘ sfokmaton fe hidebted for its Fequlsite 
attraetions te eur own countrymen ; to the 
dead, who have left us these impérishable 
monuments ; to the living, our contempo- 
faries, who if thus rewarded, will produce 
inafiy more such subjects for our intellectual 
joyment a | This mass of 


i¢ work. of Reynolds; that fascinating 
group is Bombers: that lovely and grace- 
form js Feceu from tlhe pencil of Law- 
tence; that Venetian lsoking Becchance is 
a fine variety of the venerable West ; thesé 
are excellent proofs, nof only of the extent 
but of the versatility of Turner’s powers ; 
this is one.of poor Opie’s last and best pro- 
ductions ; here are cattle, the che/s @eurre 
of Ward, and equal to Paul Potter himself ; 
tite daltcions poktie siaiae. a. Howard's: 
this sweet piece of nature is Thomson’s ; 


his aren plone is one of the highest 
sgt of De outherbourg’s mind ; this is 


Hoppner’s masterpiece ; this pure and na- 
f scene is fame, even to Callcott; this, 

ill of the.truth of doniestie story, is 
Owén’s; Shee never painted a finer head 
than this ; this is Northcote in his prime; 
in whichever of Gainsborough’s manners 











particular in a collection, 


on with each 
eh already 


where, besides those we have 
pamed. Wilson and Morland, Bourgeois, 
eechey, Atkinson, B. Barker, Devis, Gar- 
; Harlewe, B. Hoppner, Leslie, and 
Williamson, contribute to form a Gallery 
which most decidedly proves, that Great 
itain has risen to so high an eminence in 
orery branch of the art, that there is no 
need to seek out of her own school for the 
most enchanting efforts of the pallet. 

It may perhaps be proper to notice, that 
the works of several of the artists in the ea- 
talogue are not in London, but at Tabley 
—, Cheshire, the sedt of — =? 

that our panegyric upon those which 
are in Hill Bese | is not Bn wand we will be 
acknowledged when we state, that among 
them, independent of what we have already 
alluded to and sonie which we ¢anndt enu- 
merate, are the Girl and Kitten (Desen- 


fan’s,) Boy reading (J Hardinge’s,) 
and Boy a rnd Gar Shetiys,) iy Sir 
Joshua—Blacksmith’s Shop, Pope’s Villa, 
and other fine landscapes, by. Turner— 
Girl crossing the Brook, by Thomson— 


4 


Titania, the Changeling, and Puck, the un- 
Finished me cay Correieague wrk of 
Romney—the Slee: , opp- 
ner the Girl at t e Sp og and Notes 
by Owen—Little . pton Pier, 
e | 


of | by Callcott—the Cottage , by Gains. 
des dy Leicester, ry Lea 
and the Pleiades disappearing, by Howard ; 





the co 
The of the ry..is 
bat @ f thi atimirabl . On] theformer ited 
Sieolinaadaned a ~ rr arly ind the latter painted after the beautiful 
magnificently Atted up, were en- {production of he same mead, Parsons 
: : s 
i dhhwning pate anita 


this is, it is admirable. And so we might. 





In conclusion,. returning to the general 
view of this handsome Extcbition, “3 need 
hardly rémark upon the results which we 
have a right to anticipate from it, nor upon 


the novelty, liberality, and beneficial ten- 


It is obvious that no 
nega’ stimulus can be suggested to emn- 
ous artists, than to behold their predeces- 
sors and compatriots thus splendidly held 
up to admiration, unmixed with the ancient 
masters (fearless as some of them, we say 


dency of the plan. 


oyment and t. it proudly, za be of the competition,) and 
glowing colour résh as from his easel, is} ; 


dt once r pensed for their toils, and 
tified in ther ambition, by private muni- 
cence and public célebrity. It is equally 


¢lear, that even the forembdstof our living 
/painters may enric 


y and invigorate their 
minds by the contemplation of so much va- 
riety and excellence, thus concentrated 
and spread before them: indeed, rather 
than think him supétior to all others, we 
should hold that artist low in estimation, 
whom the study of this Gallery did not 
improve. 

ere was, we believe, a Mr. Steers, in the 
Temple, who a good many years since at- 
tempted something like the present idea of 
Sir John Leicester; but he had neither so 
patridtic acollection,nor the means of acting 
upon: so grand a scale. Nevertheless, his 
aim deserves honourable revord, and we 
trust it will not be so long between, before 
we have to add several instances of the 
admirers of British Art, having followed 
the example of the worthy Baronet, to 
whose hitherto singular encouragement of 
hative talent we have most cheerfully paid 
the tribute of this impartial and imdepen- 
dent notice. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


No. 10.—Conclusion. 


In our remarks on the talents displayed 
by one of the Female contributors to this 


Gallery, we congratulated our fair country- - 


women on their, tive and success in the 
delightful art of Painting. Before we come 
to he end of our retmarks, it would not 
only be ungallant, but unjust, to omit a 
particular mention of several ladies whose 
effortsadorn these walls. These are, Miss 
H. Gouldsmith, Mrs. Johnston, Miss La- 
rte, and Miss Willis—Miss Gouldsmith 
as, besides some small sketches. imme- 
diately from nature, Views near Harrow 
and on the Avon, which do great credit to 
her talents. We think, however, that 
further practice will give her more breadth 
as well as more light in her pictures, which 
appear too much divided into small pert 
and the pus 7 Oe not sues vse 
parated from the objects or jage agains 
which they are placed. Mrs. Johnston— 
a View of Greenwich, which, from its ele 
i sy Station seems o : ng to a vivid, 
clear, and pleasing style ef painting. Muss 
" flom eee she has given; 

ill undoubtedly make such further ad- 


will it 4 she 
bear, — Mis wae No. Soke . View 
of Chepstow Castle, though last not least : 
the choice is remarkably good, the pen- 





















cilling clear and firm, without being at all 
heavy, while the light. and shadow are dis- 
with the skill and judgment of a 
veteran artist. Rg the whole, — are 
to give her a distinguished place in 
pg and we should , been 
glad to see her better placed in this gallery. 
We have now finished our course of cri- 
tical disquisition. on the works. of British 
Painters in the British Institution, and 
whatever may be the opinion of individuals 
whose productions we have canvassed, we 
are conscious of having endeavoured to 
fulfil a public duty, as well as to direct the 
public attention to whatever appeared to 
constitute the basis of good taste. To do 
this, not only the approbation of merit is 
peng’ f but also to guard against those 
errors which grow out of the prematurity 
or exuberance of art. If the arts are to be 
encouraged, it must be by discrimination. 
They must be weeded as well as cherished; 
or they will perish by their own fertility. 
Enough, has been done to establish the 
credit of native talent, and the desideratum 
of an English school of painting has now 
been accomplished. Every thing conspires 
to improve it. The most sublime of the 
ancient pictures are within the reach of 
study; the public mind has got a direction 
towards the Fine Arts, they have become an 
object of national emulation ;—nothing is 
wanting but a distinguishing talent in the pa- 
trons of the arts, and unanimity in tle pro- 
fessors of the art itself. We are convinced that 
the desire to encourage genius is sufficiently 
strong, and the wealth of England is ready 
of application where the taste of its owners 
is won over to the cause, and it is only neces- 
sary not to be misdirected ; but with regard 
to the arts and its professors, we lament to 
say that we are equally convinced of the 
ence of petty passions, which are 
ittle calculated to promote either indi- 
vidual or general success. .We have now 
ctitie artists, or artist critics, whose envy 
and malignity not only defame their rivals, 
but whose candour and modesty_ prescribe 
tothe public what ought to be thought of 
their‘own productions. With such lights, 
discrimination is not easy; but there isa 
degree of knowledge and of fine perception 
in many of our most exalted connoisseurs 
which will, we trust, in the end prevail over 
selfishness, party, and cabal, and raise the 
arts to that purity, both in execution and 
eheouragement,which can alone render them 
worthy of a great nation. 
With respect to the British Institution, 
we n our notice of its present Exhi- 


bition by observing on the number of land- | | 


seapes of mere local character, which, how- 
ever various their stylés, and meritorious 
works of art, are rather an encroach: 
ment upon the specific object of the Insti- 
ition: we now that remark, and 
Would ‘recommend that, without excluding’ 
them from their fair proportion of place, it 
would be desirable to throw the weight 
into the scale of design: But itis of 


this, we see six or eight landscapes by one 
» and very few works of ‘higher ‘cha- 
meter; this is to convert the 


xhibition 
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into. a Sale-room, which is not, need we }, 


say? the avowed purpose of the Directors. 
That it has greatly.succeeded this year, is a 
subject of congratulation. Above sixty pic- 
tures have been sold; and certain] y though 
some we think remain, whith ought not to 
remain, undisposed of, the selection of 
urchasers appears to be intelligent and 
fiberal. The Institution has bought 
Mr. Aliston’s Uriel, and presented. a 
hundred pounds to Mr. Brockedon. The 
reward is justifiable for the attempt. 

May we be allowed a few lines to A ag 
of ourselves. In reviewing this Gallery 
we have gone into a miniiteness of detail 
and criticism, not hitherto seen in any pe- 
riodical publication.* It would be. im- 
possible to particularize every picture; but 
we do not think we have omitted any of a 
charaeter deserving of notice, either for 
their faults or beauties; and it must always 


happen that ; 


** Some works there are which no einotions raise, 
Too good for blame, not good enough for praise.” 





* We rejoice to notice one proof of the ide- 
pendence of our artists. Amxious to give as high 
an excitement as this Journal ‘could give to their 
pursuits, we directed our publisher to present 
every artist noticed, either with commendation 
or censure, a copy of the Gazette in which they 
were mentioned; and it is but justice to remark, 
that so regardless are they of critic favour, and 
so fearless of critic frown, that not above. six 
(certainly of the most distinguished) have had 
even the condescension to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the communication !! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





NATURE, 


I love to set me on some stce 

That overhangs the billowy deep, 
And hear the waters roar; 

I love to see the big waves fly, 

And swell their bosoms to the sky, 
Then burst upon the shore. 


I love, when seated on its brow, 

To look o’ér ‘all the world below; 
And eye the distant vale ; 

From thence to see the waving corn, 

With yellow hue the hills adorn, 
Bow to the rising gale. 


I love far downward to behold 
The shepherd with his bleating fold, 
And hear the tinkling sound 
Of little bell and shepherd’s lute, 
Wafted on zephyrs soft, now m 
in echoes round. 


I love to range the vallies too, 
And tow’ ring bills from thence to view, 
Which rear their héads on ‘high, 
When nought beside around is seen 
But one extended vale between, 
And overhead the sky. 


I love to gee, at close of day, 

Spread o’er thé hills the ‘sin’s broad ray, 
While rolling dowii'the west; 

When ev’ry cloud in rich attire, 

And half the sky, that Seems on ‘fife, 
In purple robes is dress’d. 
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I love, when evening veils the day,. 
And Luna shihes with silver ray, 

To cast a glance around, : 
And see ten thousahid worlds of light 
Shitie ever new and ever bright 

O’er the vast vanit id: 


I love to let wilt fancy stray, 
And walk the spangled Milky Way, 
Up to the shining height, 
Where thousand thousand burning rays 
Mingle in one éternal blaze, 
And charm the ravish'd'sight: 


I love from thence to take my flight 
Far downward, on the beams of light, 
And reach my native plain, 
ust as the flaming Orb ofday =~ 
rives night, and mists, and shades away, 
And lights the world again. S.A 





IMPROMPTU, 


To a Young Lady, on pustiing het acci- 
deiitally against a@ wall that had!’ just been 
painted red, whereby her dress wus soiled, 
and she offended. 


I know thy garments; Love, partake 
Of thy sweet chasteness all,— 

Milk-white and pure, they do not make 
Fit dish-clouts for a wall. 


And is it strange an honest flash 


Comes o’er thy ents ‘all ? 
No!:—beiny thine | knew they'd bleh 
To kiss a dirty wall. RASSBLAS. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE ARRONDISSE- 
MENT REMIREMONT, IN LORRAINE. 


(Concluded from our last;) 

In the commune of Bresse* the 
aecompany the bride, eight days before 
her marriage, to the altar of the blessed 
Virgin, and sing hymns. But this favour 
is’ not granted unless the bride has an 
unspo' reputation. In the sume com- 
mane, on the evening before the wedding- 
day, the mother and- the’ godtmhothers; 
or in case there are none, the two nearest 
female relations, bring the effects of the 
bridé to thé’ house’ of her future husband, 
afd prepare the bridal bed: ‘This evening 
is concluded with a supper, at which the 
bride is not present. She must remain at 
her father’s. But hér’ bridegroom brings 
her a plate with rice and milk. 

Formerly they used to carry a white hen 
before the marriage procession, if the bride 
had an unstllied character.¢ But -since 

.* The village La Bresse, in the Arrondissement 
of Remiremont, is one of the most considerable 
in the Vosges Mountains. The inhabitants were 
fornietly goveriied by theft own laws. ‘Judg- 
nient was pronotinted undef an elm tree. 

+ In the opposite case nothing could induce 
the young people to carry the white hen. This 
white hen was the greatest honour that a girl 
could receive. It was tied to a long pole : or both 
eS ATT 

. were a e 
bride. She ‘knew not. before the procéhsion 
en oe they ‘would es ‘the White hén 

her ‘or not; this entirely on the 
public opinion. 
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this has out of fashion, the musicians 
precede the company ; then follow the bride 
and bridegroom; after whom come ithe 
young le, who hold their sweet-hearts 
y the , and do not fail to shout and 
to di their pistols, and that as near 
as possible to the bride; for these demon- 
strations of joy please them very much, 
and are an honour to the young couple. 
The old people conclude the procession. 

In the same commune it is the custom, 
when the priest has blessed the wedding- 
ring, for sister of the bri , or 
her best friend, to receive it out of his 
hand, draw a black ribbon through it, and 
me with the ribbon on the finger of the 

ide, saying, ‘‘I give you this ring in the 
name of my brother; remember, my dear 
sister, that you owe him love and constancy.” 
The oung wife wears this ribbon till the 
first San ay after her jage; on that 
day it disappears, after the celebration of 
mass. With this ey! old custom they seem 
to unite the idea of the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie: the black colour of the ribbon 
is to signify, that the business of the young 
wife ins to be serious, and that duties 
must take place of youthful amusements. 
We must not forget to observe, that it is 
still generally believed, that whichever first 
rises after they have received the nuptial 
grees wig will on of - house. 

bride is gen in a to 
rise first. After t the ne sons, ne aaah 
is over, and the company retiring, the 
bride endeavours to escape, and to return 
to her father’s house; however the young 
se agg watch her closely, and prevent her 
ight. Sometimes she succeeds in getting 
away; but as soon as this is discovered, 
they pursue and fetch her back again. This 
ruaning away and fetching back is some- 
times often repeated, and lasts till the com- 
pany arrive at the husband’s house. Here 
the bride receives the blessing from her 
parents-in-law. If she has escaped on the 
Sop Se not go to supper till she is 
brought back again.{ 

In some communes they present the new 
married couple, before they go to supper, 
with milk porridge ; and where the custom 
of carrying the white hen still prevails, it 
is killed after they come from church, and 
served up for this repast. 

There is another custom: Before supper, 
the young couple receive from the company 
the usual presents, which consist of money 
or household furniture. After every one 
has offered his gift, they go to supper; 
but the newly married pair do not partake 
of it: the young wife cries bitterly,§ and at 
the Peyet boa aprghognst next the a 
people, le one of the girls sings to her 
a very melancholy song, fo which the loss 
of the virgin zone is lamented: this song, 
which is sung to a mournful tune, redoubles 
the tears of the young wife, and sometimes 

t Decorum requires this affectation; a girl 
who does not earnestly try to run home, gets no 


good name. 

§ Among the ancient Russians also, and other 
nations, the bride took no part in the marriage 
fr ast, but wept bitterly. eit 
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even causes the company to shed tears: 
the afflicted wife, however, recovers a little 
when it is time, according to their custom, 
to round the table with her husband, 


pledges every one of the company. On 
his occasion, the guests, by some little 


teness requires that during supper, which 
generally lasts very long, every young man 
should put by stealth, from time to time, 
sweetmeats into the glass of the girl whom 
he has accompanied to the wedding. As 
soon as the meal is finished, the musicians 
appear, the young men take out the bride 
to dance: usually every one of them dances 
a minuet with her; besides this, they dance 
waltzes, bourrées,|| and quadrilles. The 
dances in the mountains of the Vosges are 
very decent, and are performed by the girls 
with serious modest looks, and with their 
eyes cast down upon the ground. In the 
middle of the revels, the young couple 
slip away together. Towards, or after 
midnight, the company look for them, and 
when they are found, begin to play all 
kinds of tricks to plague them; but at 
last are conciliated, and bring them milk 
or wine; meantime the girls go on danc- 
ing, and the old people take care that they 
do not come into the bed-room of the new 
married couple: probably that their ears 
may not be offended by the rather rude 
jokes of the young men. 

At day-break they go to rest; but as 
soon as the bell chimes at seven o’clock for 
mass, all the company return to church. 
As this mass is read for their deceased re- 
lations, they would look upon it almost as 
sacrilegious not to attend it: * after divine 
service every body goes home. 

In the commune La Bresse the parents 
and friends do not call a girl thou after she 
has received the nuptial benediction. 

If a young man of a village has married 
a girl of another village, the young men of 
the latter intercept the way of the bride 
with a ribbon, when she is on her way to 
church, and she is obliged to purchase per- 
mission to pass by money, and some bottles 
of wine. 

The girls in the mountains of the Vosges 
have a singular way of refusing a young 
man who asks their hand: they send him 
acat; therefore a cat is used, as a basket 
elsewhere. (See No. 17 of the Literary 
Gazette, note to ‘ Meurs Francaises.’) 

The manner in which the young men and 
women form acquaintance with each other 
in these mountains is likewise singular. On 
Saturday or Sunday after vespers, they first, 
ten or twelve in number, visit the girls, 
who assemble in the same number. In 
such companies they play, sing, and dance. 
But if one of them pays his court to a girl, 
he goes alune. Whether there are any girls 
to he married in the house, is to be seen from 


the dunghill before the door; therefore if 





|| This dance is said to have had its origin in 
Auvergne, where it is much in vogue. 

* This custom prevails also in Lower Bretagne. 
Vide Memoirs de }’Academie Celtique, No. 6, 





page 362, &c. 


_ try to comfort the young wife. Po- | begs 
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a young man lvoks for a bride, he examines 
the dunghill. If it is carelessly thrown to- 

ether, he concludes that there is nothing 

ere for him; but if it is put up in an 
orderly manner, he goes into the house, 
because there is a girl to be married, and 
permission to spend the evening with 
the family: this permission is seldom re. 
fused, wae answer by these words, Benian 
sin vot; welcome with us. D 





THE DRAMA. 


Krno’s Tueatre.—Garcia’s second dis- 
play has been in the Clemenza di Tito, and 
e has reason to congratulate himself on 
his having found a part so strikingly fitted 
for his peculiar talent. That talent cer- 
tainly does not lie in his singing. His na- 
tural voice has been admirably assisted by 
art, and no performer of his day has learned 
to run its cadenzas with more taste and 
facility; but his chief power over the au- 
dience still lies in his acting, his impas- 
sioned, animated, vigorous representation 
of strong feeling. His Sesto was verv finely 
poe and honoured with loud applause. 

he rest of the company toiled and trilled 
through their vocation nearly in the usual 
way. Fonor, “ pinguedine unctuosissima 
nitescens,” was chiefly remarkable for a 
dingy coverlet, which she seemed to have 
grasped at in her emergency, and put on 
as a disguise ; Criveiii was inexorably 
clamorous, and “ split the ears of the 
groundlings.” The rest did their best, 
and shared the cry without the ridicule. 
The delightful Ballet of Zephir followed. 





Neither of the principal Theatres have 
produced any novelty worthy of remark, 
since our last. Mr. Penley denies the far- 
cical larceny imputed to him with respect 
to the Sleeping Draught; but the coinci- 
dence appears too strong to- have been ac- 
cidental, and we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Bayne’s Love and Laudanum at 
Woolwich is the original, though unac- 
knowledged, of the Farce now acting at 
Drury Lane.—Miss Kelly has resumed her 
station, and was most heartily welcomed. 





Mr. Matruews At Home.—Mr. Ma- 
thews, the comedian, and, if-we may add 
without offence to him, the mimic, having 
retired’ from Covent Garden theatre, has 
undertaken a new species of public enter- 
tainment, which he entitles, ‘‘ Mail Coach 
Adventures,” and exhibits singly at the 
English Opera House, about four nights in 
the week. We have had the poms 
hearing him once, and certainly conceive 
that his performances are without parallel ; 
at least we can say that nothing of the 
kind which we ever saw comes near the 
excellence of his imitations, his multiplied 
powers, and versatile talent. oe 

There is something in good mimicry 
which affords great delight. It resembles 
humorous satire; it levels the most lofty, 
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and lashes the most ridiculous. It is per- 
haps not attributable to one of the kindest 


inciples in the human mind, that man- 


ind are so much amused with the display 
of his art ; for all enjoy it except the per- 
son who is said to be taken of: Yet it is 
but fair to observe, that in Mr. Mathews’ 
imitations there is no ill-nature. The pe- 
culiarities of men, of nations, are exqui- 
sitely represented, and so little caricatured, 
that if ever an individual could bear to see 
his own, or his country’s distinguishing fea- 
tures made a subject for laughter, we think 
he must even join in the risibility which 
the efforts of this admirable mimic excites. 

Any description of these entertainments 
must of necessity be flat and wearisome. 
We can only say that we were heartil 
amused with them, and laughed an hour by 
St. Martin’s clock at the changes, persona- 
tions, drollery, songs, and ventriloquy, of 
which they were composed. 

The performer, to whom, if ever to any, 
Shakspeare’s line is applicable— 

‘* And one man in his time plays many parts,” 
opens the business with an Address, in 
which he explains the reasons for his leay- 
ing Covent Garden, the — of which 
is his not having been cast into legitimately 
comic parts, and being not only rarely em- 
ay Jv always in characters of buffoonery 
and imitation. Thus baffled in his ambition, 
he has been driven to—make a fortune by 
the art of which he is so perfect a master, 
and which he yet affects to underrate. There 
is some little inconsistency in this, but it 
is nevertheless true, that Mr. Mathews’ ta- 
lents were neither displayed frequently 
enough, nor to advantage, in the large the- 
atre to the corps of which he belonged. He 
may therefore without a murmur unite with 
the public, who crowd to him every night, 
in saying, ‘ "Tis better as it is.’ 

After this introduction, there is an ac- 
count of a journey to the North in the Mail 
Coach, with the company in which, their 
tones, manners, and habits, we are speedily 
brought acquainted, and recitation and 
song agreeably diversify the descriptions 
and imitations. There is much fun in this 
portion of the evening’s amusements. The 
next part consists of Ventriloquy, in which 
a sick man, a French valet, a cook, a but- 
ler, a little boy, &c. are all represented by 
Mr. Mathews, whose imitative powers are 
wonderfully displayed in giving an identity 
to these very different characters, and in 
those vocal deceptions in which this strange 
facul consists. The third, and last part, 
is a whimsical series of songs and stories. 
A law trial is admirably delineated, and in 
the pleadings and charge to the jury some 
well-known counsel and judges are recog- 
_hised. A drunken man lighting his pipe 

at a candle, is capitally done ; and, not to 
enumerate the many attractions of this 
scena, we shall conclude with noticing the 
similitude of an old Scotch minister's wi- 
dow telling a tale, beyond which, we are of 
opinion, it is impossible for the mimic art 
to go. Face, voice, look, and manner, are 
inimitably copied ;—the 


portrait is as per- 
as one of Vandyke’s, and as forcibly 


Y | as we consider it not v 





and naturally coloured. In the end, Ham- 
let’s advice to the players is delivered ; and, 
as in the former parts, the French Tragedy 
and its supporters constitute a consider- 
able feature of the entertainment]; we 
have here the characteristics of most of 
our own actors, Kemble, Young, Kean, 
Fawcett, Blanchard, Pope, Munden, Incle- 
don, Cooke, &c. imitated with a degree of 
skill that places each of them before us in 
propria persona, and causes us to doubt our 
senses when they inform us, that all these 
varieties are ONE. 

The very extraordinary nature of these 
performances will excuse the length of our 
criticism (if it may be called so, when we 
have only to express our approbation ;) and 
robable that 
our readers may ever have it in their power 
to behold bow an exhibition again, we 
finish with recommending to them, by all 
means, to see this clever and unique— 
At Home. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 


THEATRE DE LA GAIETE. 


L’Orphelin Soldat, a Melo-drama, in 
three acts. 

This orphan, named Albert, is the natu- 
ral son of JZ. de Senneville; his mother 
died of a broken heart soon after his birth, 
on learning that her seducer was married. 
Lieutenant Duplessis, the maternal uncle 
of Albert, under the assumed name of 
Saint Felix, takes charge of his education, 
and places him as a private soldier in his 
regiment. He however intends ultimately 
to obtain his discharge, and to marry him 
to the daughter of a rich merchant. 

Such is the situation of the orphan when 
M. de Senneville is appointed comman- 
dant of the citadel in which the regiment 
of Saint Felix is | vgenere Saint Felix, 
who has sworn to be revenged on his sis- 
ter’s seducer, challenges M. de Senneville. 
In the meanwhile Saint Felix himself re- 
ceives a challe from Albert, who has 
been persuaded that his friend and bene- 
factor intends to carry off his mistress. In 
a@ moment of ungovernable passion, the 

oung man loses sight of his subordination. 

or this fault, so unpardonable in the mili- 
tary profession, he is arrested: he, how- 
ever, escapes from prison, and chance leads 
him to the spot appointed for the duel be- 
tween Senneville and Saint Felix, and he ar- 
rives at the very moment when the latter 
receives a mortal wound. At this terrible 
sight all resentment is forgotten ; he offers 
his unfortunate benefactor all the assist- 
ance in his power. He is surprised, in the 
fulfilment of this pious duty, and is tried 
and condemned to death as a murderer. 
M. de Senneville now discovers that Albert 
is his son, and the General, on being in- 
formed of the circumstances of the affair, 
gives orders for suspending the execution 
of the sentence, in order to await the mercy 
of the king 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Our political department is, like . 
many others, almost a sinecure. As 
we do not adopt any side or party, ex- 
cepting always the single party of our 
country, we have really nothing to say 
about the disputes between Spain and 
Portugal, the contradictory statements 
from South America, the rival pam- 
phlets of Ultras and Jacobins and Mo- 
derés in France (we only wish they 
were all moderé,) or the factions of 
Germany or Italy. When any of these 
boil up into action, we shall record 
their exploits. In the interim, we can 
only notice, that their Budget con- 
tinues to occupy the French Legislature ; 
and that in our House of Commons 
the proposed repeal of the leather tax 
has been negatived by 136 votes to 130; 
and some important financial measures, 
touching also the circulation of our 
paper currency, been proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Bank Restriction Act to continue one 
year longer in force, and country 
bankers not to issue notes below 5/. 
unless on Government security. 

On Tuesday the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Prince of 
Hesse Homberg was celebrated with 
considerable pomp at the Queen's 
House. The Gazette announces that 
the title of Royal Highness has been 
accorded by the Prince Regent to Prince 
Leopold of Coburg. 

An atrocious attempt was maide on 
Wednesday to assassinate Lord Pal- 
merston, the Secretary at War. Aman 
of the name of Davis, a half-pay lieu- 
tenant of the 62d regiment, waited for 
his Lordship at his office, and shot him 
with a pocket pistol as he ascended the 
stairs. ‘The wound is severe, but not 
dangerous. It is strange to observe by 
what sympathy these phrenzied acts 
never occur singly. This attempt fol- 
lows closely upon that directed against 
the Duke of Wellington. Connected 
with the latter, several arrests have 
taken place in the Netherlands. 

It is reported that some exchange of 
territory has been agreed on between 
the Allies and France; and that. the 
army of occupation will be withdrawn 
to the frontiers in Autumn. 





COPYRIGHT OF BOOKS. 


The subject of the Copyright Acts 
was appointed for discussion night 
in the House of Commons; result 
of which it will he too late for us to 











ascertain before subwitting our pub- 
lication to the press. We cannot help, 
however, expressing a hope, that a tax 
so injurious as that now existing to the 
interests of literature, and so unfair in 
principle, will be abolished. Having 
prepared something of an_ historical 
view of this question, and looked to its 
yarious bearings, we confess that we 
are at a loss to discover one tenable 
argument by which the continuance of 
the imposition can be supported. It is 
a partial impost for a general purpose ; 
it is the reverse of what it purports ta 
be, and acts in exely, point to discou- 
rage literature ; itis detrimental to the 

ubli¢ revenue, and the worst mode 
that can be devised for the advantage 
even of the public bodies in whose be- 
half it is meant to operate. 


ee 
VARIETIES. 











Tour or tHe Crown Prince or Ba- 
vARIA.—The eyes of all the lovers of anti- 
quity and the ‘fine arts are with reason 
turned upom the remarkable journey which 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria has undertaken to the classic 

und of Greece. is august patron 

nd enlightened judge of the arts, having 
first visited all the most remarkable places 
in Sicily, and its noblest ruins of antiquity, 
re to monn en ver has dedicated 
some time to profound study, prepara 
to his intended tour, It is hiy Royal High, 
ness’s intention to depart from Rome to 
Greece in the beginning of the present 
month of April. Rie Prince has sent for 
M. Klenze, architect to the court of Ba- 
varia, to 7 him in this tour. | He 
— through the Peloponnesus, and all 
» to Athens, perhaps to Asia Minor, 
aud probably by way of Constantinople 
back to Bavaria. 

At the late sitting of the Institute and 
Royal Academy of Science at Paris, the 

‘old ‘meal, founded by the late M. de 

alande, was awarded to Mr. Pond, Astro- 
nomer oe at Greenwich, for his re- 
searches relative to the annual paraliax of 
the fixed stars. 

WinckeE_Many.—The ag 4 of Albani 
at Rome has recovered the plates of the 
fine work of Winckelmann, Monumens in. 
edits. e plates were carried off when 
the Alhani library was plyndered in 1799, 
and were taken to Naples, As the valuable 
work of Winckelmann has become ex- 
tremely searee, the lovers of the fine arts 
will be happy to Jearn that the 
of the plates will soon be able to i 
their wishes by publishing a new erlition. 

AngepoTs.—-The following anecdote of 
Professor Jahn, in i Oe system 
for making youth pe in nastic 
exercises, has given rise to endless dis- 
putes in Germany, is ‘highly charac. 
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teristic. When the French were in Berlin, 
Jahn went with his scholars to exercise on 
the heath out of the city. On his return, 
he took it into his head, to ask a boy who 
loitered under the Brandenberg gate, ‘ What 
used to stand upon this gate?” <The Vic- 
tory,’ ** What is become of her?” ‘ The 
ch have carried her to France ? ‘What 
do you think of it?” < Nothing at all.’ 
Upon this Jahn gave him a hearty box on 
the ear, with the serious admonition, “‘ She 
was there, and may be fetched back again, 
if every one help!” The school never 
forgot it, though the citizens of Berlin 
thought the Professor mad, because he re- 
quired that a hoy should think somethi 


at seeing the gate without the Victory, while 
thou assed through it every day 
without thinking any thing. 


Lyrzrary Curniosiry.— The following 
latin verse, composed with much ingenuity, 
affords two very _— meanings by 
merely transposing the order of the words. 
Feedera, nec patriz pax cito diffugiet. 

Diffugiet cito pax patria, nee feedera longo 
Tempore durabunt, quod modo prospicimus. 

Some one said to Dufresnv, “ Poverty 

is no crime.”—‘ It is a great deal worse,’ 


said he. 


Many years since, a French teacher, re- 
sident mm Oxford, of the name of Ducane, 
called on Mr. Wickham, a mercer, who 
lived opposite University College, for 9 
waistcoat-piece, but could not recollect the 
name of the material he wished for. He 
sajd that *‘ he thought it was de English for 
de Diable.” ickham mentioned the 
several names of his infernal Highness, such 
as Old Nick, Beelzebub, &e.—** No, no, 


it was not dat,” was the reply. At last 
Mr. W. thought of Satan. “ © dat is vat 
I vant,” said Ducane, “I vant a Satan 


vestcoat.”—Oxford Herald, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE ENGLISH 
COMIC DRAMA. 

The English Tragic drama is chiefl 
known in Brants = card the translation of 
M. le Tourneur. It is reported that M. de 
Chateauneuf is about to publish a selection 
of English Comedies. To judge of it by 
the ents which the author hag given 
in the h journals published in London, 
his translation will be faithful as well as 
| por In his prefatory remarks, he says, 
‘*T have studied the English Drama for 
three years ; and whenever I may venture 
to criticise it, I shall perhaps do so with 
- prejudices - a mg sen I conceive 

we of twenty comedies, gives me 
a better idea of a peo e than 's byndred 
volumes. of travels. In eom 
comic dram of the two countries; some 
ideg may be formed of the astonishi 
Sar sangha —_ Gaglish Tan suc 
near @ 
possesses superiority with Dh 


no modern tongue can vie. It js that lofty 














energy, which belongs to the genius of 
liberty. Should the freedom of the press not 
be established among us (as our good mini- 
sters have promised) the English language, 
which every one wishes to learn, on account 
of that liberty, will become universal on 
the Continent, and France will thus lose the 
only pre-eminence which remains to her.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL. 


Thursday ,'2—Thermometer from 35 to 46. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 48, 
Wind N. and NE. 4.—A little sunshine about 
noon, the day generally coudy.— Worms worked 
much in the night. 
Friday, 3—Thermometer from 37 to 45. 
Barometer from 30, 54 to 30, 59. 
Wind N. and NE. 1—Sun shining at times in 
the morning, but generally cloudy: afternoon 
and evening clear.—The tortoise opened his eyes 
to day for the first time. 
Saturday, 4—Thermometer from 30 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 57 to 30, 48. 
Wind N. and NE. 4—I think the wind was SE. 
as it veered round once in the afternoon. Clear 
the whole day. Ice on puddles this morning. 
Sunday, 5-—-Thermometer from #24 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 29, 95. 
Wind S. and SE, }—The early part of the 
morning clear, hazy by eight, and remained so 
till the evening, when it became quite cloudy. 
Monday, 6—Thermometer from 39 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 46 to 29, 72. 
Wind SW. and W. 3.—Generally cloudy, 
raining all the morning. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 7—Thermometer from 34 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 29, 71.! 
Wind E. 3.—Raining generally through the 
day. 
W, al, 





day, 8—Thermometer from 37 to 62. 
Barometer from 29, 68 to 29, 59. 
Wind S. and 8. b. W. 4.—Morning and noon 
generally fine, afternoon very rainy, evening 

cloudy.—Rain fallen, 475 of an inch. 

Latitude 51, 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51, W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


* This I think must have been a sudden fall, 
and but for a short time, as no vegetable appears 
to have felt it. 





*,* We are happy to announce for our 
next Number, the continuation of the inte- 





resting Tour of their Imperial Highnesses 
the Austrian Archdukes. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Of a multitude of Literary Annunciations 
sent to us for insertion in the Gazette, we 
have to state, that all those which are Ad- 
vertisements, are necessarily omitted. —__ 

The Editor thanks J.G. for his communi- 


the | Cations, which do not seem to require @ par- 


ticular answer. Any future hints from him 
will be acceptable. Shes 

Several articles intended for publication, 
are again unavoidably post, . 


BENSLEY and SONS, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


























